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FOREWORD 


HIS STUDY was made under the auspices of the Bureau of 

Records, Studies, and Trends upon the suggestion of the 
Y.M.C.A. Research Council. The Council prepared the state- 
ment of the problem. 

‘The Bureau secured the services of Dr. Helen E. Davis as 
director of the study. An advisory committee was also ap- 
pointed by the Bureau to serve as counselors to the director. 
This committee consisted of: 


F. Ernest Johnson (chairman), executive secretary of Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 

Frederick H. Bair, then superintendent of schools, Bronxville, 
New York : 

Bradley Buell, executive editor, The Survey 

Arthur L. Swift, Jr., director of field work, Union Theological 
Seminary 

S. Wirt Wiley, chairman Y.M.C.A. Research Council 

J. A. Urice and Owen E. Pence, members of National Board 
staff, who served ex officio. 


The Bureau made preliminary aan eCIen ES for Dr. Davis’ 
Visits to local Communities. 

When the study had been completed and the report sub- 
mitted, the Bureau appointed a Review Committee composed 
of Y.M.C.A. administrative officers to consider the implica- 
tions of the report for Y.M.C.A. policy and to prepare a state- 
ment to the Y.M.C.A.’s. This Committee consisted of: 


S. Wirt Wiley (chairman) 

James L. Bethune, program director, New York City Y.M.C.A. 

Earl M. Dinger, general secretary, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
Y.M.C.A. 

W. Ralph Hileman, assistant general secretary, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Y.M.C.A. 
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Ray E. Johns, general secretary, Boston, ie Ce 
Y.M.C.A. 

Parker P. Jordan, general secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Y.M.G.A. 

Charles U. Shellenberger, general secretary, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Y.M.C.A. 

George E. Simmons, executive secretary, Central Branch, 
Brooklyn, New York, Y.M.C.A. 

Edmund R. Tomb, executive secretary, Central Atlantic Area 
Council of Y.M.C.A.’s 

Owen E. Pence, Roy Sorenson, and J. Edward Sproul of the 
staff of the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s 

F. Ernest Johnson and Arthur L. Swift of the earlier advisory 
committee served as consultants to the review committee. 


The report of the Review Committee appears as chapter X, 
in the following pages. 

It is not the function of the Bureau itself to determine the 
conclusions or recommendations of any investigation that it 
supervises. Its primary concern is with the timeliness of such 
investigation, and with the scientific adequacy of methods 
used to present descriptive and factual data. Individual in- 
vestigators and study committees of the Bureau are encour- 
aged to express such judgments and observations as to them 
seem pertinent and logical. It is the duty of the Bureau com- 
mittee to maintain full responsibility for the projects spon- 
sored, and to hold those delegated to conduct the studies to 
a high standard of workmanship. 

The report of the study which is contained in chapters I 
to IX following, therefore, is Dr. Davis’ own report. The 
statement that constitutes chapter X is the report of the 
Review Committee. In both cases, the authors are respon- 
sible for their conclusions. 


WHY THE STUDY WAS MADE 

The study here reported was undertaken because of the 
perplexity and concern in the minds of local and field secre- 
taries of the Y.M.C.A. Such perplexities were being ex- 
pressed in conversation, correspondence, and conferences. 


» 
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Y.M.C.A.’s have long sustained relations with govern- 
mental, tax-supported agencies, including schools and uni- 
versities;. recreational, health, and police departments; 
courts, probation officers, and employment services. On the 
whole, such relationships have been agreeable and mutually 
beneficial. 

The present uncertainty and concern were revealed by 
preliminary investigation to be caused by 


—the rapid expansion of the social services of governments, 
especially of the federal government, during the recent 
periods of depression and of war; 

— the change in political philosophy regarding the responsi- 
bility of government in the United States as reflected by this 
expansion of social service and by the concurrent expansion 
of government activities in the economic field; 

—the gradual achievement by public agencies of certain 
characteristics formerly distinctive of private agencies, such 
as superior excellence of service, experimenting, and pio- 
neering; 

— increasing cooperation between private and public agencies 
illustrated by the use of public school and recreational 
facilities by Y.M.C.A.’s and other voluntary agencies in local 
communities and by government provision of buildings for 
the USO at the national level; 

— pressure from both private and governmental sources for 

community social planning; 
— increasing desire among Y.M.C.A. leaders for greater Co- 
operation and co-ordination among all youth-serving agen- 
cies, public and private, in order that the total needs of 
youth may be more adequately met. 


BACKGROUND CONSIDERATIONS 


The concern of government in a democracy for its youth 
is necessarily comprehensive. It must, therefore, manifest 
itself at many levels and through diverse functions. The high 
conceptions of the Bill of Rights and the more recent ideals 
of the Four Freedoms, while precious to all citizens, are par- 
ticularly significant in their implication for the nation’s 
youth. 
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The encouragement of voluntary organizations of citizens 
has long since become a principal means by which, under 
American democracy, the ideals of the people have been able 
to find expression and application in very practical terms 
and within immediate areas.” It has been generally assumed 
that such local, voluntary expressions of groups of like- 
minded citizens would frequently, if not generally, run 
ahead of the readiness or resources of the whole citizenry 
as expressed in public policies, measures, and budgets. It 
was thus to be expected that the precise status of public pro- 
visions and voluntary programs, and their relation to each 
other, would change from time to time. 

Thus very early in the field of education, and much later 
in the fields of health, recreation, and welfare, the develop- 
ment of public policies and programs became an established 
feature of democratic concern and authorized administra- 
tion. Especially notable, however, was the early and gen- 
erally consistent judgment that the religious needs of youth, 
since these were always considered to be beyond the scope of 
public administration, if not of its interest, were uniquely 
to become the special responsibility of private organizations. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, which now ap- 
proaches its centennial of work in this country, became one 
of the earliest and presently one of the largest of these volun- 
tary organizations concerned with the welfare of youth. 
Long before some of the existing expressions of public in- 
terest were established, the Association undertook active and 
extensive programs in the field of health, education, recre- 
ation, welfare, social, and religious services. As a voluntary 
agency, it was alert to many of the changing needs of youth, 
and free to pioneer. In particular, because of its own re- 
ligious origins and traditions, it conceived of its program as 
unitary in character, centered in the development of youth 
for responsible Christian citizenship. In this respect, it held 
its function to be closely allied with that of the Church, and 
its essential objective to be closely akin to that of both 
Church and Nation. 
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The Association in this postwar period faces the need for 
discovering what reorientation has become desirable. It does 
not wish to lay plans for a further extended period of service 
indifferent to the existing scope and resources of publicly © 
sponsored youth programs, or to ignore the bearing of the 
secular trend. It cannot be indifferent to its long record of 
youth service in America and elsewhere; nor can it ignore 
the expectancy of innumerable homes and persons who have 
known intimately its benefits and fellowship. It would not 
withhold its considerable current and capital resources from 
any provision or plan that would utilize whatever public 
and private effort might together contribute to the effective 
training of youth. In so doing, however, the Association 
must remain true to its own genius as a private, voluntary, 
religious organization, free to administer democratic pro- 
grams of character education in keeping with its own concep; 
tion of Christian values and objectives for the individual 
and for society. 


THE CENTRAL QUESTION 


It would appear that the central question involved may be 
phrased in general terms somewhat as follows: 


What should be the policy and strategy of Y.M.C.A.’s regard- 
ing their relations with existing and future government and gov- 
ernmental agencies and programs, at whatever level, in the 
service of youth as regards division of responsibility and labor, 
co-ordination and co-operation, supervision and control? 


The present study does not deal with all phases of the 
problem here stated. It was deliberately limited to relations 
in local communities and to city Y.M.C.A.’s. The study deals 
only with leisure-time activities and extensively only with 
recreational activities. The studies of particular communi- 
ties were restricted to cities having populations of 100,000 or 
more. : 

Nevertheless, it is believed that general principles of 
relationship between Y.M.C.A.’s and public agencies have 
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emerged that are applicable to other types than city Associa- 
tions, to other than public recreational agencies, and in large 
measure to communities of less than 100,000 population. — 
The Bureau expresses its deep appreciation of the serv- 
ices of all those who have had a part in the study and in the 
findings as to policy. 
ARTHUR L. Swirt, Chairman — 
OwEN E. PENcE, Director 


Bureau of Records, Studies, and Trends 
May, 1946 
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CHAPTER I 
EMPHASIS AND PLAN OF THE STUDY 


NE OF THE MOST spectacular developments in recent 
American life, notably since the financial depression of 
the nineteen-thirties, has been the enormous increase in gov- 
ernment expenditure for services largely taken care of pre- 
viously—to the extent they were provided at all—by private 
welfare agencies. Indeed, so marked has been this trend, and 
so varied and broad its scope, that many people have won- 
dered if it were ever going to stop. Certainly most organiza- 
tions in the several areas affected have had to examine their 
programs and make adjustments of one sort or another. The 
fields of recreation, informal education, and leisure-time 
activities have been among the latest to feel the impact. As 
a result, alert leaders in the so-called character-building 
agencies have begun to ask themselves the questions that 
preoccupied the relief and family agencies some ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

This account is the report of a short study authorized in 
this connection by the Research Council of the National 
Board of Young Men’s Christian Associations and sponsored 
by the Bureau of Records, Studies, and Trends. It got under 
way Officially by March, 1945, and ran until the end of the 
calendar year. Out of the preliminary deliberations of the 
officers of the Research Council the following question 
emerged as central to their thinking: 


What should be the policy and strategy of Y.M.C.A.’s regarding 
their relations with existing and future government and govern- 
mental agencies and programs, at whatever level, in the service 
of youth as regards division of responsibility and labor, co- 
ordination and co-operation, supervision and control? 
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Two general lines of inquiry were thought of as most likely 
to repay attention. First, these officers wanted to know 
what developments in the social services of the federal gov- 
ernment would probably “impinge upon or affect” Y.M.C.A. 
programs with young people in the “immediate and longer 
future.’ And second, they wondered what might be learned 
from the experience to date of local Associations “in a 
‘selected number of communities.” 

In line with the preliminary planning indicated above, it 
was agreed to put emphasis on two complementary under- 
takings: first, to construct as detailed a picture as possible of 
the extent and probable development of government enter- 
prise in recreation, informal education, and _ leisure-time 
programs; and second, to pay intensive visits to as many local 
Y.M.C.A.’s as the limitations of time and money would allow. 

The latter aspect of the study raised the difficult question 
of selection and reasonably adequate sampling. It was clear 
that not more than ten, or at best a dozen, cities could be 
visited, while the 1943 yearbook (at the time, the latest 
available) listed no fewer than 1,244 local Associations. Of 
these, 875, or 70.3 per cent, were organized as city Associa- 
tions, including 71 independently organized Negro branches. 
The remaining approximately 30 per cent consisted of 140 
Associations for students, 125 for railroad men, 81 organized 
as town-and-county units, and 23 for army and navy men. 
Since it was the city Associations whose programs were likely 
to be affected most by government enterprise in the fields 
under consideration, it was easy enough to decide to limit 
the proposed visits to Y.M.C.A.’s of this type. 

The next step was to look at the distribution of these city 
Associations and of all their employed officers (since prob- 
lems of relationship come to focus in human personality) , by 
size of community and by regions used in the United States 
census. Here an interesting fact came to light. ‘The incidence 
respectively of city Associations and their employed officers 
led three fairly well-defined groups in inverse order to each 
other. Whereas 2.8 per cent of the Y.M.C.A.’s were located 
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in communities of 500,000 inhabitants and over, almost 
exactly the same proportion of their staff members (2.8 per 
cent) were employed at the opposite end of the scale in cities 
of less than 10,000 inhabitants. Similarly, 43.9 per cent of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s were in cities under 25,000, whereas 44.6 
per cent of the secretaries were in cities of 200,000 in- 
habitants and over. ‘This left roughly half of each category 
(53.3 per cent of the Associations and 52.6 per cent of the 
employed officers) in communities with populations ranging — 
from 25,000 to 200,000. 

The distribution by census regions was, on the other hand, 
roughly uniform because it followed the general pattern for 
the total population of the United States. The three North- 
eastern regions (New England, Middle Atlantic, and North 
East Central) accounted for 60.1 per cent of the city 
Y.M.C.A.’s and 67.3 per cent of their staff members. After 
these three, the region with the next largest incidence was 
that of the Pacific with 8.2 per cent of the Associations and 
8.7 per cent of the employed officers. While calculations of 
this sort obviously fail to give due consideration to all rele- 
vant factors, it nevertheless seemed clear that, in selecting 
cities to visit for the study, major attention should be given 
to the northeastern part of the country, with the hope of in- 
cluding at least one on the Pacific coast. 

The matter of size of community to be studied was not so 
easily settled. An important consideration in the final de- 
cision to concentrate on cities of medium size was the desire 
to keep as many of the complex factors involved as constant 
as possible. It was fully recognized that problems of relation- 
ship in small towns and metropolitan areas were not only 
equally important but also distinctly different. For similar 
reasons it was also decided to omit the cities in which war 
industry has created radically new situations, the permanence 
or relevance of which it would be next to impossible to ap- 
praise. Besides, there was the question of the occurrence of 
government programs of recreation and informal education 
to be considered, as well as that of councils of social agencies 
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—for study purposes the most favorably highlighted point of 
local interaction. Again, in communities of less than 100,000 
inhabitants investigations are likely to run into snags be- 
cause of limited resources for quick study, especially in con- 
nection with adequate records. 

As a result of the interplay of these many considerations 
a final list of sixty communities was established, with 
populations varying from 100,000 to 600,000, each with 
Y.M.C.A.’s, government programs for leisure time, com- 
munity chests, and councils of social agencies. The study 
sample will be described more in detail later in this report. 
From among the cities in the list, brief intensive visits were 
made by the director to seven communities, and to one each 
by A. R. Freeman, David F. DeMarche, and Carl F. Melander 
of the Y.M.C.A. area organization. Valuable supplementary 
material was likewise received from many of the state and 
area Offices, notably those for Illinois, Ohio, and New Hamp- 
shire. Considerable information on other cities in the list was 
secured from existing studies in the files at Y.M.C.A. Na- 
tional Offices and from individuals who knew them well, 
interviewed both in New York and in the cities visited. 


CHAPTER II 
BY WAY OF BACKGROUND) 


HE MAIN Topic of this report is the interaction of govern- 

ment and Y.M.C.A. programs for young people in the 
constructive use of leisure time. Before concentrating on 
this analysis, however, attention will be directed very briefly 
to two government studies of recent date. Both will amply 
repay the reader’s further investigation. At this point they 
will be used only in so far as they serve to set the stage and 
provide perspective for the discussion in the chapters to 
follow. The first is a compilation of “Consumption Expendi- 
tures, 1929-43” of the national population, and was published 
in Survey of Current Business for June, 1944. It is the work 
of William H. Shaw of the national-income unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department 
of Commerce. The other was made in 1940 by the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, and deals with 
the financial aspects of “The Community Welfare Picture”’ 
in thirty-four representative urban areas. The relevant find- 
ings of each study will be discussed separately. 


CONSUMER INTEREST IN CULTURE AND RECREATION 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has for 
some time been studying consumption expenditures in the 
United States as a whole, partly with a view to indicating 
“how successfully the economic system has achieved its end 
of satisfying consumer needs for commodities and services.” 
The reader is warned that “because of gaps in the basic data, 
the estimates necessarily represent varying degrees of perfec- 
tion, although they reflect the careful use of all available 
sources.’ It is hardly necessary to point out that the sources 
available to the federal government, especially in an area 
that is both fairly easily measured and of considerable public 
interest, are not to be underestimated. The study represents 
the Bureau’s most elaborate analysis to date and may be 
taken as the fullest and best measure currently dilate 
of American consumer interests. 

The compilation consists of detailed annual estimates for 
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expenditures, between 1929 and 1942 inclusive, in ‘‘an ap- 
proximate budgetary, classification” under the following 
twelve major heads: food and tobacco; clothing, accessories, 
and jewelry; personal care; housing; household operation; 
medical care and death expenses; personal business; trans- 
portation; recreation; private education and research; reli- 
gious and welfare activities; foreign travel and remittances. 
Direct individual taxes are omitted along with such itemis as 
“tuition paid to state universities and license fees of various 
kinds.” 

For the purposes of the present Y.M.C.A. study two revised 
categories were compiled by modifying slightly the above 
classification to separate out “recreation and cultural inter- 
ests” and ‘“‘welfare and private educational interests.’”’ When 
these two categories are compared with the others, the trend 
for each having been calculated in terms of 1929 as the base 
year, it appears that “recreation and cultural interests” suf- 
fered more severely than any other during the depression. In 
1933 it stood at 51 per cent of the 1929 figure and had not 
quite returned to par (97 per cent) by 1942. “Welfare and 
private educational interests” fared considerably better; in 
1933 it enjoyed the highest relative standing in terms of 1929 
of any category (72 per cent), and by 1942 it stood at 108 
per cent. Incidentally, the first major category to recover was 
“food and tobacco,” which approached the 1929 figure in 
1937 (99 per cent), passed it in 1940 (101 per cent), and 
soared to 145 per cent in 1942. No other grouping came 
within sight of this record. 

It will be well to examine the two selected categories in 
more detail. ‘Recreation and cultural interests’ was made 
by combining the following five subdivisions [arrived at by 
combining items] from the original table:* hobbies, toys, 
and collections; commercial amusements (spectator and 
participant) ; camp and club fees (including those to the 
Y.M.C.A. and similar agencies); gambling games (pari- 
mutuel and nonvending coin machines) ; foreign travel (ex- 


1 Details are available in the work sheets for the study on file at the office 
of the Bureau of Records, Trends, and Studies. 
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cluding the items for remittances abroad). Numerically the 
most important of these was the item for hobbies, toys, and 
collections, which represented an aggregate business worth 
close to three billion dollars. In 1929 it was 55.2 per cent of 
the total category and had risen proportionately.to 61.0 per 
cent in 1942. Commercial amusements ranked next, increas- 
ing from 24.5 per cent in 1929 to 28.1 per cent in 1942. The 
item for camp and club fees decreased from 6.7 per cent to 
5.0 per cent during this period, while foreign travel dwindled 
(understandably enough) from 13.3 per cent to as low as 
2.7 per cent. The most spectacular increase was noted in the 
subdivision for gambling games, which multiplied nearly 
tenfold in the fourteen years under consideration. But it 
was, throughout, quite insignificant in proportion to the 
whole category, rising from 0.3 per cent in 1929 to 3.2 per 
cent in 1942. | 

In relation to the total consumer expenditure, the entire 
category of “recreation and cultural interests” decreased from 
6.3 per cent in 1929 to 5.4 per cent in 1942. The business 
fluctuated around $4,800,000,000 in value. It may be of in- 
terest to trace the fortunes of the three leading subdivisions 
and the category. as a whole, over the years studied, taking 
the several figures for 1929 as the base line for each. This 
picture is presented in the table below: 


Taste I. TRENDS IN SELECTED ITEMS OF RECREATION 
AND .CULTURAL INTERESTS (1929 = 100 per cent) 


Hobbies, Commercial Cluband Total 
Year etc. Amusements Camp Fees Category 
| 4 yea ae Bt 100 100 100 100 
DOS0 ee as 91 98 98 94 
Ai ss) AIR ate A 70 91 92 fie 
|B es ARG esas 5] 68 80 57 
LOSS oe 46 62 70 51 
POS rain tinasiens 52 68 68 56 
LS a} Pe aca 56 72 67 60 
POGOe oid ott 66 82 68 70 
ibe Rod Se i eA 73 91 70 78 
IEE $s p ROR Nabe 69 86 68 73 
MOS Oy eee ee 75 89 68 77 
LIL {Un CE ae a 82 oe 70 80 
POE Wa Sarena 97 102 70 90 
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It will be noted that commercial amusements suffered less 
than the other items presented in detail, and had passed the 
level of 1929 by 1941, with a further substantial increase the 
following year. The subdivision for hobbies, toys, and col- 
lections had likewise passed the 1929 mark by 1942. Thus, 
in these the two commercially most important subdivisions 
of the category, the setback of the financial depression had 
not been wiped out before the early years of the current 
decade. ‘This finding will take on added interest somewhat 
later in the report when the corresponding developments in 
government and Y.M.C.A. programs of recreation are dis- 
cussed. : 
_ ‘The second revised category that concerns the present 
study, “welfare and private educational interests,” repre- 
sented 2.4 per cent of the total consumer expenditure in 1929 
and nearly the same proportion, 2.3 per cent, in 1942. It 
likewise consists of five subdivisions, dealing respectively 
with contributions to religious bodies, contributions for wel- 
fare and foreign relief, foundation expenditure for education 
and research, gifts and fees to museums and libraries, and 
similar gifts and fees for private education. ‘The category 
thus represents the American consumer’s voluntary supple- 
ment to the opportunities and services provided by the gov- 
ernment and commercial enterprise. It was worth over two 
billion dollars in 1942. 

The most important subdivision, déWerbudion: to religious 
bodies, decreased from 48.4 per cent of the entire category 
in 1929 to 39.4 per cent in 1942. The welfare subdivision, 
on the other hand, increased from 16.2 to 20.5 per cent over 
the same period, while contributions to private education 
likewise increased from 30.4 to 37.4 per cent. The expendi- 
ture of foundations declined sharply from 4.2 to 1.9 per cent 
and stood, in 1942, at less than half of its figure for 1929 
(49 per, cent). While the item for museums and libraries 
varied consistently around 1.0 per cent of the category dur- . 
ing the whole period studied, it stood at 117 per cent of its 
1929 base by 1942, thus showing quite a respectable increase. 
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Contributions to welfare and foreign relief—unfortunately 
not further subdivisible from the data provided—had vir- 
tually regained the 1929 level by 1940 (98 per cent) , passed 
it in 1941 (109 per cent), and increased further to 136 per 
cent by 1942. A very similar rate of growth was attained by 
the item for private education (133 per cent) , and these two 
subdivisions together account for the slight increase over 
1929 (108 per cent) to be recorded for the category as a 
whole. Contributions to religious bodies in this country 
declined slowly and regularly until 1936 (68 per cent) and 
then reversed the trend at much the same steady pace, ending 
in 1942 at 88 per cent of the original amount. The evidence 
thus indicates that the American public showed rather more 
active interest in welfare and relief work and in private 
education during these years of testing than in the programs 
of churches and other religious agencies. 


GOVERNMENT INTEREST IN LEISURE-TIME PROGRAMS 


The. study made of conditions in 1940 by the Children’s 
Bureau was based on data supplied by 34 out of the 45 urban 
areas at the time participating in the Bureau’s annual regis- 
tration of social statistics. ‘The selection is thus representa- 
tive of the socially most progressive communities. The areas 
(usually including the metropolitan service districts of the 
cities and in a few instances the entire home county) were 
scattered all-over the country, but predominantly in the 
middle-western, the southern, and the eastern sections. The 
agencies reporting were classified as ‘‘either public or private 
on the basis of the authority under which they operated.” 
It is of particular interest that the classification was found 
“difficult to make because of the close relationship between 
public and private organizations in directing the activities 
of an agency.” ‘The final assignment was according to local 
usage. 

The net total (i.e. after deductions for fees and. charges) 
spent in 1940 in these areas for community welfare was 
$548,233,653. Government agencies paid as much as 90.1 
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per cent of this inipressive bill, the federal government lead- 
ing with 45.7 per cent of the total. The money was allocated 
primarily to family welfare (75.8 per cent) but also to health 
services (16.2 per cent), child care (4.4 per cent), leisure- 
time activities (3.0 per cent) , and agencies in charge of plan- 
ning and finance (0.6 per cent). Looking at the public funds 
by separate categories, it appears that virtually all of the 
federal contribution was made to family welfare (99.7 per 
cent) ; that the major emphasis of state funds was on family 
welfare (77.2 per cent) and health services (19.8 per cent) ; 
and that the bulk of the county and municipal moneys was 
allotted to the same two classifications in the proportion 
respectively of 50.4 and 36.7 per cent. Of the total support 
from government sources, only 1.35 per cent was spent for 
leisure-time activities. 

This last category deserves more detailed consideration in 
this report. A total of $22,576,885 was spent in 1940 for 
leisure-time programs, 27.2 per cent of which was taken care 
of by fees and dues. The several sources contributing to the 
remaining $16,436,016 of the bill may be noted in their pro- 
portion to one another in the tabulation to follow: 


Wedeval (EUS ie ees cit 01% 

State hands ee ce er Cy ae 34 

Local funds ein mean eee ee 40.22 
‘Total, public: funds: noes ae aine. 40.57% 

Community \ chests jh). ciiedaiod, 35.27 

Other COMtTIDULIONS oan 12.98 

Pndowments 2 ee 2.79 

All ‘other SOUrCES UO oa: 8.39 
Motaleprivate funds x. cgi Aen 59.43 
Grand Cota en Sahl vtiancip a chaetsamont 100.00% 


The “local funds” referred to, obviously a major factor in 
the recreation picture, were derived from county govern- 
ments and municipalities. ‘The above array is much more 
typical of the situation since 1940 than is true of the analysis 
as a whole because of the negligible dependence on federal 
funds. The bulk of these last was supplied through the WPA, 
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NYA, and CCG, all of which agencies have, in the inter- 
vening years, gone out of existence. It is overwhelmingly 
the local government that has joined privately supported 
agencies in providing facilities and programs for recreation, 
informal education, or what for lack of a more definitive title 
may be called leisure-time activities. 

Among the private agencies responsible for programs in 
this field, the Y.M.C.A. “accounted for 17 per cent of the 
total” net expenditure. Next in rank order were settlement 
houses and community centers, which together took care of 
13 per cent. Incidentally, private funds—again with the 
Y.M.C.A. in a leading position—were responsible for “all but 
3 per cent of the expenditures reported for summer camps.” 


SUMMARY 


This introductory chapter has highlighted several con- 
siderations that are relevant to the discussion to follow. As 
the argument proceeds it will be well to keep in mind that, 
as far as most living expenses of the American people are 
concerned, it was not until the early nineteen-forties that the 
devastating effects of world-wide depression had been neutral- 
ized. Furthermore, during the years 1929-1942, the collective 
American consumer spent some 5 or 6 per cent of his money, 
not including direct taxes, for recreation and cultural inter- 
ests, and the total amount involved had not quite returned 
to the 1929 level by the end of the period studied. 

He was particularly interested in hobbies, toys, and games, 
and individual collections of various kinds, during this time, 
and likewise in commercial amusements of both the spectator 
and participant varieties. Both of these subdivisions of the 
budget category for “recreation and cultural interests” stood 
above the 1929 figure in 1942 and appeared to be moving 
upwards. During the same period, this collective consumer 
displayed active and growing concern over welfare and relief 
work, private education, and museums and libraries. His 
interest in religious bodies showed a net decline over the 
years under consideration, although the trend had been in 
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the upward direction since 1937. It is accordingly evident 
that public interest in the United States is definitely alive 
and on the increase with respect to most things that make 
for the enrichment of life. 

The most important finding of the Children’s Bureau 
study is that, while public funds were paying some two-fifths 
of the bill for leisure-time activities in the urban areas 
studied for 1940, the source of this contribution was the 
local, that is to say county or municipal, organization. Assist- 
ance from federal and state funds—largely of an emergency 
character—was to all intents and purposes nonexistent for 
such programs. This finding indicates that the public funds 
employed for recreation, informal education, and the like, 
are reasonably apt to be of a permanent character. 


CHAPTER III 
GOVERNMENT AND LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


OLLOWING THE LEAD SUGGESTED by the Children’s Bureau 
ji study, this chapter will be given to exploring both the 
amount and the nature of government interest in programs 
for the constructive use of leisure time. Special attention 
will be given to developments in what has come to be called 
community recreation—a term impossible to define more 
accurately, perhaps than as ‘recreation for everyone,” as dis- 
tinguished from service to some selected clientele. ‘The im- 
plications and general content attached to the concept should 
appear in the course of the presentation. An attempt will 
also be made to estimate government interest in these mat- 
ters from the activities of state committees on public recre- 
ation and from existing.or pending legislation on the subject. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Nationwide leadership for programs in community recre- 
ation is offered by a private organization called the National 
Recreation Association, organized [as such] in 1909. It was 
formerly known as the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, which had come into existence three years 
earlier. Membership is largely on an individual basis, al- 
though increasing numbers of organizations, particularly 
municipal departments, are being registered as such. The 
NRA publishes a monthly magazine, Recreation. Annually 
one number, usually in June, is issued as a yearbook with 
detailed statistics. “These yearbook numbers are the chief 
source for the data to be presented. 
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It so happens that in 1929, in celebration of the organiza- 
tion’s twentieth year, the annual statistics included a sum- 
mary comparison of certain items with the situation as it had 
existed in 1909. ‘The regular yearbooks then carry the story 
forward through 1941. ‘The record for 1942 is out of print 
and because of the war emergency no attempt was made to 
collect information for the next year. In 1945 a simplified 
blank was used to cover the facts for 1944. In certain broad 
categories overall statistics are thus available for virtually 
the entire history of the organization. ‘These summaries in- 
clude figures not only for the continental United States but 
also for Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Some notion of the tremendous increase in community 
recreation since the turn of the century may be gathered 
from the fact that, while some 300 cities reported activities 
of some sort under this head in 1909, the number had 
jumped to well over 1,400 by 1944. It will be interesting to 
discover where the financial support for these programs came 
from, to the extent that comparable data are provided for the 
two years in question: 


1909 1944 
Public funds only ............. 62 or 30.1% 1,054 or 72.2% 
Private funds only .............. 66 or 32.0 168 or 11.5 
Combinations of the two 78 or 37.9 238 or 16.3 


Total cities reporting 206 or 100.0% 1,460 or 100.0% , 


It will be observed that, in so far as the situation is known, 
public and private funds were nearly equal partners in 1909, 
with private support for community recreation slightly in 
the lead. It must be emphasized that these programs do not 
include the work of the Boy and Girl Scouts or the regular 
club and class activities of the other character-building agen- 
cies. By 1944 public funds accounted for some two and a 
half times as many community programs as the other two 
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categories combined. This situation is sufficiently arresting 
to warrant the more detailed analysis presented in ‘Table II. 


Tas_e II. TRENDS IN SOURCE OF SUPPORT FOR COMMUNITY 
RECREATION IN SELECTED YEAR, 1920-1944 
(Percentage of cities reporting in each category) 


County Miscellaneous 
Municipal Private Municipaland Funds Publicand Total 


Year Funds only Funds only Private Funds — only Private Support 
1920 53.5% 22.2% OPO NO hc eater % 0.6% 100% 
1925 48.4 23.8 25.5 0.5 1.8 100 
1930 62.1 12.6 19.8 5.2 0.3 100 
1935 58.8 11.5 14.8 a By 3.7 100 
1940 62.1 Gk 18.3 9.4 3a 100 

— 1944 66.4 11.5 PS Sey Males, 8.6 100 


It will be seen that the largest proportion of cities in each 
year studied reported municipal funds as their only source 
of support for community recreation. Sole private support 
for such programs declined. proportionately as well as ac- 
tually after 1925 and seemed, until 1944, to be disappearing. 
The special conditions of the war period obviously have had 
an effect here. County support may have been a passing 
phenomenon and certainly was at its peak during the de- 
pression years. ‘The miscellaneous public and private funds 
include unspecified amounts of municipal, county, state, and 
occasionally federal, funds often connected with special or 
emergency programs. 

Data are available on the actual moneys involved for the 
years 1928-1941. ‘They can be analyzed in categories respec- 
tively for public sources, private sources, and fees and 
charges. It is likewise known that the total operating income 
reported increased from $31,416,166 in 1928 to $38,790,623 
in 1944, or by 23 per cent. For the sake of greater compar- 
ability with the facts disclosed by the study of consumer 
expenditures made by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the trend in each of the above categories and the total 
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operating income reported have been calculated, in Table 
III, in terms of 1929 as the base year. 


Tas_E III. TRENDS IN OPERATING INCOME FOR COMMUNITY 
RECREATION BY MAJOR CATEGORIES, 1929-1941 
(1929 = 100 per cent) 


Year Public Sources Private Sources Fees, etc. Total 
BOZO Nien oe 100 100 100 100 
FO50 7) Geek 115 117 99 113 
(ROSY Gacy Soa 112 83 63 105 
BOBO Ny 9] 78 62 87 
TOSS ties ee 63 72 79 65 
OS 4 rr aed 68 58 58 66 
1955 He 58 52 at st Date 
POS grosses 73 61 60 71 
MOS eae te, 78 78 98 80 
19881) cee 89 71 116 92 

1 14 pa SA ce Ma 102 80 87 99 
1940) 95 77 118 97 
POAT is ciel 99 92 95 99 


Throughout this twelve-year period the proportion of the 
total income taken care of by private funds remained vir- 
tually constant around 3 or 4 per cent. By far the largest 
amount, ranging between 81 and 90 per cent, was provided 
by public funds, thus leaving the income derived from fees 
and charges to vary between 7 and 15 per cent. The fact that 
both public and, to some extent, private support increased 
immediately after 1929, whereas the fee income declined and 
later was the first to recover after 1937, suggests something 
of the effort made to cope with the overwhelming emergency. 
But this is obviously not to assign any temporary character 
to most of the government contributions. The whole evi- 
dence presented so far in this section indicates that, since the 
turn of the century, municipalities have taken increasing 
responsibility for providing community recreation as a 
regular public service. Supplemental assistance has appar- 
ently been forthcoming in times of special need—like the 
_ depression or the war period—from county, state, and federal 
sources. 
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OVERALL TRENDS IN PROGRAM, 1909-1944 


\ 


The municipal agencies in charge of programs of com- 
munity recreation over the years have included boards of 
education, park departments, playground commissions, and 
other departments or combinations of these. The play- 
ground commissions have been markedly on the increase 
since 1909, and especially since 1929; they are favored by 
the National Recreation Association in its advisory service 
because they are usually co-ordinating devices for all public 
programs of this kind. The private agencies carrying on 
such work have generally been playground associations. 
However, many fraternal clubs—Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, for 
instance—have likewise sponsored community recreation 
from time to time, and so have the character-building .agen- 
cies, including the Y.M.C.A. Of this last there will be more 
to report in a later subdivision of this section. 

An important measure of program quality, despite the 
obvious limitations, is the number of paid leaders engaged in 
the work. In 1909 there were 3,764 such officers reported in 
community recreation and by 1944 there were 35,503— 
nearly ten times as many. Most of these individuals, notably 
the program people, were employed on a seasonal or part- 
time basis, and they were assisted by increasing numbers of 
volunteers. It is possible to study the professional develop- 
ment by five-year periods, beginning with 1910 as the base 
year. The data are given in the following tabulation: 


Year Number of Paid Leaders Reported Trend 


POLO as Siete nee, 3,345 100 
1 Ase odiialane SR A ch A 7,507 224 
{4 UP sie, Leal a 10,218 305 
LOZ Drs ENR terest 17,177 514 
POS Oe ate Uae ane 24,949 746 
ROBO Nik es . 18,496 W5oS 
OAD ee atch bo eo 24,533 733 


LT Sealey enna vets BI $5,503 1,061 
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It will be noted that the trend in paid leadership, as above | 
reported, accelerated during the nineteen-twenties at roughly 
twice the rate at which it increased during the preceding 
decade. ‘The second half of the third decade apparently 
served to make good the loss sustained during the first half, 
after 1930, so that by 1940 the situation obtaining just before 
the depression had virtually been restored. It is not possible 
to estimate how much of the substantial increase reported 
since 1940 is permanent rather than due to the special war 
programs. But it is, nevertheless, obvious that the trend 
as a whole is decidedly in the upward direction. 

‘The yearbook statistics of Recreation afford another means 
of suggesting the growth and scope of the programs here 
under discussion. ‘The number of cities reporting each pro- 
gram emphasis is given in considerable detail every year be- 
tween 1925 and 1941. By adding these several items together 
and grouping them by major categories, an admittedly rough 
and purely quantitative, yet worth-while, criterion is ob- 
tained through which the general course of developments 
may at least be indicated. ‘Three such major groupings have 
been compiled. The first, ‘‘athletics,’’ includes baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball, softball, volleyball, and similar games—often 
promoted in city-wide leagues; winter sports of different 
kinds; water sports such as swimming, boating, and the like; 
and miscellaneous items such as track and field days, bowling 
on the green, tennis, and others. ‘The second category, 
“music and drama,” includes folk dancing, pageants, story- 
telling, and other related activities in addition to direct work 
in music and dramatics. The third category, “interest groups 
and parties,” covers everything else—a wide range of hobbies, 
citizenship programs, picnics and hiking, and special cele- 
brations of many kinds. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that no weighting by means of attendance figures—usually 
too unreliable an estimate—has been attempted. 

The proportionate incidence of these three groupings and 
the trend of each in terms of 1925 as the base year may be 
studied in the following table: : 
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TABLE IV. RELATIVE INCIDENCE AND COMPARATIVE TRENDS 
IN PROGRAM EMPHASIS IN COMMUNITY RECREATION 


(Total cities reporting in each category) 


Music Interest Groups 


Year Athletics and Drama and Parties Total 
1925 46.4% 21.6% 32.0% 100.0% 
1930 35.8 36.8 27.4 100.0 
1935 50.3 22.5 PG pe 100.0 
1940 48.3 19.3 32.4 100.0 
1925 100 100 100 100 
1930 123 272 137 160 
1935 255 245 201 235 
1940 376 324 367 362 


Although athletic activities, more especially competitive 
team games, are thus seen to constitute roughly half of the 
total programs of the reporting cities, it is to be noted that 
the rate of increase of all three major groupings is substantial 
and strikingly similar. While the actual program content 
has varied a good deal from one year to another, the annual 
offering has nevertheless become greatly enriched and diver- 
sified in the course of the fifteen years studied. The trend 
is for the most part identical with that discovered in the 
study of consumer expenditures, and similarly reflects the 
growing interest of the American public in a great variety 
of cultural emphases. 


DISTRIBUTION BY U. S. CENSUS REGIONS, 1925-1944 


So far, the overall statistics presented have covered the 
entire situation reported for the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Because of the need for the present 
study to see the situation in greater detail, certain of the 
annual statistics were selected and compiled by the regions 
of the continental United States employed by the federal 
census. In 1944, a total of $37,462,624 was spent in this 
country alone for community recreation, exclusive of special 
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emergency programs. It was distributed among the nine 
census regions in the following proportions: 


ING WE oland an ee ei akoabineenine 5.97, 
Middle WA Glan LIC ee Ie EO a 23.0 
Fast North Centrabch cy ni 2k a ks 26.3 
West "North: Centrar e260 eo rs ae ou 6.2 
SOUGHIACIA ETC yy Uh ae Me ale Me 13.3 
East South: Centrale) son a ay 2.7 
West South (Gentrabino ee Po Be 4.1 
INEOUNItATO ess ee SO MRE ce Le UE 1.8 
PACH G IR WO STEN fli ven Maa Sia ein ac! 16.7 
Total United States. ........... Bes beens As 100.0% 


Quantitatively the most important of these geographical 
divisions, with respect to community recreation, are the East 
North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin) and Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania) regions. Next in rank order are the Pacific 
(California, Oregon, and Washington) and South Atlantic 
(Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, the Carolinas, Virginia, and West Virginia) regions. 
The Mountain region (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming) was the least 
active of all in this regard. The trends by five-year intervals 
since 1925 are presented for each region and the country as 
a whole in the next table. 

Taste V. TRENDS IN EXPENDITURE FOR COMMUNITY 
RECREATION BY UNITED STATES 


CENSUS REGIONS, 1925-1944 
(1925 — 100 per cent) 


U. S. Census Region 1925 1930 1935 1940 1944 
New. England) oe 100 125 86 83 99 
“Middle Atlantic wou 100 108 110 170 188 
East North Central ............. 100 219 119 116 182 
West North Central ........... 100 141 82 122 180 
South Atlantic wc 100 184 100 159 362 
East South Central ............... 100 505 154 238 683 
West South Central .............. 100 148 71 196 232 
IM GtinitAins tek 100 97 af 67 87 
Acti ee eee he Oss ee 100 262 174 285 331 


United - States: 7... 100 171 109 163 204 


_- 
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There is rather marked variation to be noted in the for- 
tunes of community recreation in the several geographical 
divisions of the country. ‘The steadiest trend over the entire 
period occurred in New England (Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont) , while the going was obviously hardest in the Moun- 
tain states. ‘he prospects for much expansion in either of 
these regions are not very great. The most spectacular in- 
crease took place in the East South Central region (Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and ‘Tennessee) despite the heavy set- 
back during the depression years. ‘The only consistent ad- 
vance every five years is reported for the Middle Atlantic 
states. Furthermore, it will be seen that only in this region, 
the Pacific, and the West South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas) regions, are the figures for 1940 in 
excess of those for 1930. In the other sections, as in the coun- 
try as a whole, the check sustained through the depression 
had not been made good by the end of the relevant decade. 

Since the states most active in community recreation are, 
by and large, also those with the largest populations, the 
question of per capita expenditure at once becomes insistent. 
The facts appear in the following table: 


TaBLtE VI. PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR COMMUNITY 
RECREATION BY UNITED STATES CENSUS REGIONS 
AND FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS 


U. S. Census Region 1925 1930 1935 1940 1944 
New England). say. $0.44 $0.52 $0.47 $0.45 $0.48 
Middle Atlantic wc 0.28 0.24 0.25 0.37 0.38 
East North Central ............. 0.46 0.62 0.31 0.40 0.48 
West North Central ........... 0.44 0.50 0.26 0.39 0.55 
south Atlantic. wo. 0.38 0.61 0.40 0.47 0.91 
East South Central ............... 0.11 0.43 0.17 0.39 0.57 
West South Central .............. 0.36 0.35 0.18 0.45 0.50 
VEOUITA TEEN a eeschscesceteenorderoeeres 1.36 0.90 0.25 0.48 0.54 
PAGHIC (2) eee DAR ALR 0.48 0.71 0.45 0.60 0.64 


Wn ted: States} cats $0.39 $0.48 $0.31 $0.42 $0.51 
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In making the above calculations, it should be said, the 
populations of the service areas reported from the several 
cities have been used. The exceptionally high expenditure 
in the Mountain region for 1925 is accounted for entirely by 
the fact that one city spent over $667,000 for a population of 
345,000, largely for land and permanent improvements. 

It will be noted that the steadiness of New England still 
holds in this analysis, and that the level attained is relatively 
close to the national figure. ‘The Middle Atlantic states no 
longer compare favorably with any other region, taking the 
trend as a whole or—with but two exceptions—the figures 
within each year, but they do constitute the only geographic 
division in which the 1940 figure is in excess of that for 1930. 
The large population must be remembered in this connec- 
tion; the three states of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania accounted for some 31 per cent of the reported service 
area every year except 1925—when the proportion was 34.3 
per cent. At the same time, practically the identical popula- 
tion—actually exceeding that of the Middle Atlantic region 
by a slight margin in 1935 and 1940—was served by the East 
North Central states, which show a more liberal record of 
expenditure for every year studied. The marked increases 
reported for 1944 in the Pacific and South Atlantic regions 
must be due in some measure to special activities in the war- 
boom industrial centers, even though the actual emergency 
expenditures have not been included in those calculations. 
With the exception of the Mountain region, which shows a 
decline since 1930 as well as since 1925, there is everywhere 
a definite increase in per capita expenditure to be noted in 
1944 over 1925; for the United States as a whole it may be 
called substantial. 

The information blank used by the NRA for collecting 
these data provides for a certain subdivision of the total ex- 
penditure to be reported. A regrettably large proportion of 
the respondents (15 to 20 per cent from one year to another) 
fail to comply with the full instructions. Nevertheless, avail- 
able figures on expenditure for leadership salaries—a good 
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third of the total budget in 1940—do permit valid com- 
parison of the several regions on a per capita basis for all 
years used in the above tables, except 1944. The facts are 
accordingly presented herewith: 


TABLE VII. PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR RECREATION 
LEADERSHIP BY UNITED STATES CENSUS REGIONS 
AND FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS 


U. S. Census Region 1925 1930 1935 1940 
INGW)e DE IAM tek tet ny $0.11 $0.12 $0.09 $0.13 
Middle Atlantic eiccuccssese 0.11 0.08 0.10 0.13 
East North Central 0c 0.24 0.11 0.13 0.13 
West North Central .............. OES 0.09 0.06 0.08 
NOuUth Atlantic oy 0.14 0.11 0.09 0.14 
East South Central wesc 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.02 
West South Central .........0.....0 0.12 0.07 0.05 0.03 
INEOUDCAIN ia aee ke eae. 0.01 0.06 0.08 0.05 
MISC 9 2 ee Gere 0.19 0.18 0.12 0.15 
United ‘States $0.15 $0.10 $0.11 $0.12 


In four of these regions, it will be seen, situated in the 
populous northeast and along the Atlantic seaboard, there 
is a definite advance to be noted in 1940 over 1930; in all 
four the per capita expenditure for leadership ended at a 
level exceeding that attained in the country as a whole. In 
the South Central and Mountain regions very little emphasis 
has apparently been put on providing skilled leadership. 
Most of the expenditure noted in the preceding tables for 
these sections was for capital outlay. It must be remembered, 
though, that the exceptional outdoor attractions of this part 
of the United States offer wider scope to individual initiative 
in recreation than can ever be true in the thickly populated 
industrial areas. ‘The unusually high per capital investment 
in leadership in the South Atlantic and Pacific regions, serv- 
ing in 1940 respectively 6.6 per cent and 12.7 per cent of the - 
_ population reported, indicates that there was considerable 
emphasis on program quality in these two sections well be- 
fore the special war activities got under way. 
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By way of brief summary of this subsection it may be said 
that there is considerable difference, quantitative and by 
implication qualitative, to be noted in the community recre- 
ation provided in the several geographic sections of the 
country. The situation appears to be relatively stabilized at 
a level that compares well with the achievement of the coun- 
try as a whole in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states. ‘There is evidence of rather more progressiveness in 
the neighboring industrial area of the East North Central re- 
gion. ‘The Mountain and two South Central sections have not 
been as active as the others with respect to community recre- 
ation, and have put much more emphasis on providing large 
tracts for picnics and other outings than on professional 
leadership. Things seem to be growing and diversifying 
most significantly—if the per capita expenditure for leader- 
ship is any real indication—in the South Atlantic and Pacific 
regions. Incidentally, this inference is strengthened by the 
impression at headquarters of the field staff of the National 
Recreation Association. 


THE Y.M.C.A. AND COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Attention has already been called to the fact that the 
Y.M.C.A. is listed among the private agencies that sometimes 
sponsor community recreation. ‘The records actually name 
no fewer than 87 Associations in this connection, for the 
years 1924-1944, and if the missing count for 1942 and 1943 
could be supplied, the chances are the figure would reach a 
hundred. Because of this gap of two years in a situation 
characterized by nothing so much as high turnover, attention 
will be restricted in the present discussion to the 81 small | 
towns and cities in which the Y.M.C.A. took some respon- 
sibility, at one time or another between 1924 and 1941, for 
recreation on a community basis. These were for the most 
part Associations of the city type, though one was an army- 
navy unit and three or four were railroad Y.M.C.A.’s. The 
overall picture appears in ‘Table VIII. 
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Taste VIII. AUSPICES OF COMMUNITY RECREATION IN 81 SMALL 
TOWNS AND CITIES, 1924-1941 
(No. cities reporting in each category) 


Y.M.C.A. Y.M.C.A. Other Private Public Total Cities 


Year Alone and Others Agencies Agencies Reporting 
1924 plas 8 3 5 18 34 
1S Aca earn rarer 4 4 5 19 32 
MO 2G ein cptets 5 3 6 15 29 
| LS yay Baas AF eR 6 1 5 17 29 
1928 ieee: 5 3 6 21 35 
1920. At 8 10 3 23 44 
F030) ice ees 7 12 aa 21 44 
TOBY eh 10 11 6 16 43 
BOBO ih 9 8 7 16 40 
(Se i 9 8 7 14 38 
| 00 Yo ee 5 7 5 13 30 
P35 one, 6 8 3 11 28 
T9356. eee 2 9 4 10 25 
DORFP  te 2 9 ‘5 19 35 
Lon Ce 3 9 3 17 a2 
R939) ha2 see 2 10 3 15 30 
$940) es. 4 8 2 15 29 
194] wad. 6 2, 2 22 32 


It will be seen that only seldom were as many as half of 
these communities heard from in any one year. Neverthe- 
less, all but eleven had reported to the NRA at least once by 
1930. Whether silence during most of the period studied 
meant total inactivity or just inadequate and overworked 
staffing, cannot of course be definitely known from the avail- 
able evidence. That the programs in question must have 
been fairly spasmodic in their functioning seems nevertheless 
clear, especially in view of the obvious effort made between 
1929 and 1933. The actual turnover figures derived from the 
records will be of interest. But first a word as to the size and 
location of the communities in question. 

The 81 small cities, from which Y.M.C.A. activity in com- 
munity recreation has been reported since 1924 are situated 
in thirty-two states and each of the nine census regions. Most 
of them are, however, in the two North Central section (41.4 
per cent) and along the Atlantic seaboard (40.2 per cent), 
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thus following much the same pattern as that discovered both 
for the Y.M.C.A. and for community recreation as a whole. 
Of the 81 cities studied for continuity of program and aus- 
pices, the population of one could not be ascertained since 
it was really a suburb of.a large city. Among the remaining 
80, the smallest had 1,000 inhabitants, the largest had 66,000, 
and the median population was 11,200. In nearly two-thirds 
of these communities the population had remained sta- 
tionary or else varied by not more than 10 per cent either 
way since the federal census was taken in 1930. 

The shortest continuous span of community recreation 
under any auspices reported from these centers was one year, 
the longest eighteen (in two cases, and representing the 
whole period studied) , while the median stood at four years. 
The total activity reported from a single city, regardless of 
intervening gaps, showed the same range, of course, but a 
median of eight years. ‘The continuous participation of the 
Y.M.C.A., either alone or in partnership with other agencies, 
was but one year in 51.8 per cent of the cities, the longest 
three terms being respectively seven, nine, and twelve years. 
When the total Y.M.C.A. participation is considered, includ- 
ing reopenings, the median span is raised from one to two 
years. 

The amount of money involved for these programs varied 
a good deal from year to year. The total reported for 1924 
was $22,142, and in 1941 it was $32,017. The peak years 
were, however, 1929 ($124,431) and 1930 ($113,516). It is 
not possible to separate the proportions contributed from 
public and private sources since many of these cities re- 
ported their programs as being taken care of jointly. But, 
judging from the relative size of the columns for “private 
funds only” and “public funds only” (available in the study 
work sheets) , it appears that the chief burden was carried at 
the beginning and close of the period studied by private con- 
tributions. During the years between 1929 and 1938 munici- 
pal funds played the major part most of the time. County 
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funds entered the picture in but a single instance for one 
year. 

A few histories of the programs for which there are longer 
records will serve to clinch the general impression of in- 
stability so far conveyed, and likewise to suggest the role 
played by the Y.M.C.A. in these public recreation programs. 
In town A, for example, the municipality managed things 
in 1924, another private agency took over completely in 1925, 
and the city was back on the job from 1926 to 1931. ‘Then 
the Y.M.C.A. handled the program alone-in 1933, another 
private agency followed suit in 1934, after which no reports 
appeared for two years. The city reopened the record in 
1937, carried on through 1941, and was still doing so in 
1944 after the two-year lapse in sending out the blank. 

For town B the record is complete since 1928, when pre- 
sumably community recreation was first started. ‘The funds 
have been contributed throughout by the municipality, ex- 
cept that in 1939 and again in 1944 a supplemental contribu- 
tion was received from private sources. ‘The park department 
was in charge in 1928, followed in 1929 by the municipal 
recreation department, after which there was a succession of 
three two-year partnerships as follows: the Y.M.C.A. and the 
recreation department, the Y.M.C.A. and the park depart- 
ment, and finally the recreation department and what is now 
called the park commission. For the next five years, 1936- 
1940, the partnership was threefold: the Y.M.C.A. and the 
WPA carried on throughout, while the park department was 
replaced in 1938 by a municipal recreation committee. ‘This 
committee was in sole charge in 1941, but when the record 
was reopened in 1944, the program was being handled by a 
new group of three: the park commission, the police depart- 
ment, and the Y.M.C.A. 

The case of town C, in New England, is especially instruc- 
tive because the record is complete since 1924 and can be 
supplemented by information from the area office of the 
Y.M.C.A. The municipal park department (sometimes called 
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“commission’”’) handled the program alone from 1924 to 
1930, the Y.M.C.A. joined hands with it in 1931, and the 
municipality took over again from 1932 to 1934. Another 
private agency, the Neighborhood House Association, re- 
lieved the city entirely in 1935, and after another year’s try 
by the park department continued to do so from 1937 to 
1940; in 1941 the city was again looking after the program, 
as was still the case after the break in the record in 1944. 
Since this report was sent to the NRA, however, the mayor 
has appointed a commission of five (the chairman being a 
Y.M.C.A#secretary attached to the state office), which has 
been formally incorporated in order “‘to create, foster, pro- 
mote, cultivate and further all recreational, cultural, musical, 
educational, athletic, social and artistic activities, interests 
and pursuits in the vicinity of said C, for the benefit of per- 
sons of all ages.’’* Presumably this organization will carry 
on from here. 

The story gained from the NRA statistics can be added - 
to by means of letters supplied from two Y.M.C.A. secretaries 
located in the area office for the same state in which town G 
is situated. ‘The first quotation has to do with the history of 
another agency for community recreation, in a different 
town, functioning as a private organization: 


Some four or five years ago [dated July, 1945], the Community 
Activities Association approached both the state Y.M.C.A. and 
the Boys’ Clubs of America to help them secure a secretary to 
take the place of a man who was resigning to go into business. 
The Boys’ Clubs replied that they could furnish no one. We said 
that we could furnish a man providing they were willing to be- 
come a provisional Association of the state Y.M.C.A., thus giving 
us an opportunity to train the man, as well as to protect his pro-_ 
fessional status, retirement fund, insurance alliance, etc. He 
would then be an employee of the state Association. They ac- 
cepted these terms. A man came and worked there for two years. 
They voted to continue it and we secured them another man who 
was even stronger than the first. They are doing a splendid job 


1 Articles of incorporation. 


{ 
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and putting on a Y.M.C.A. program in every sense of the word. 
Money is paid to the state Y.M.C.A. by the Community Activities 
Association and is raised in the community chest. ... 


The second letter to be quoted here was received from the 
secretary mentioned as the chairman of the new recreation 
commission in town C; it was sent in response to a request 
for information about his many advisory activities in com- 
munity recreation: 


In regard to the situation in C...I believe we can say that 
one of the reasons why this committee has been set up and is 
beginning to function is because we (the Y.M.C.A.) have been 
there. Suffice it is to say that this is not an easy community to 
work in... . However, it would appear that already the young 
people are benefiting from the program under way. It can be 
said that this program resembles a Y.M.C.A. community program 
without the benefits of being tied to the Y.M.C.A. and its 
methods of doing things. I have helped them set up a high 
school recreation committee (no student government) and have 
developed Friday and Saturday night co-ed affairs for high school 
students. ... I am afraid that the summer playground and 
swimming pool work would not have been started this summer 
if it hadn’t been for my insistence that they spend more money 
and hire some more worth while personnel, train them, and then 
supervise them. I was expected to give them some supervision 
but because of the heavy load of (state Y.M.C.A.) camp, I didn’t 
visit them! once. <3 

D is another.community in which I have worked on com- 
munity recreation. I was invited there by the headmaster of the 
high school to sit in with their townspeople to talk over recre- 
ation for the town... . [In E] I have met many times with dif- 
ferent committees of the city recreation committee which is in- 
dependent of the city government but which has as its goal better 
recreation from the park and recreation department of the city 
government... .F is either a community of poor or undiscovered 
leadership. It is a “shoe town” and largely French. I worked 
with high school students on a young people’s center; this goes 
by leaps and bounds and needs much prodding to keep alive. 
There are no adult groups interested in recreation in this com- 
munity.... 
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From the entire evidence presented in this subsection it is 
clear that the Y.M.C.A.’s share in the public program of 
community recreation, as reported to the National Recre- 
ation Association, is restricted to small towns and cities. The 
fact that these are scattered all over the country and follow 
chiefly the industrial population suggests that such activities 
are likely to occur wherever the Y.M.C.A. is generally known 
but, as it were, on the fringes of its influence. 

Despite a few exceptions to the contrary, all agencies, 
public and private alike, appear to have found the going dis- 
tinctly uphill in connection with these programs. Even 
where there is a record of consecutive municipal interest, the 
actual management has usually been shifted around a good 
deal from one department to another. While there is very 
little difference to be sensed in the “feel” of community 
recreation when functioning under either public or private 
auspices, as is brought out particularly by the letters just 
quoted, it should nevertheless be emphasized that major 
responsibility has been exercised throughout the period on 
record by municipal authorities. Apparently the Y.M.C.A., 
along with other private agencies, made special efforts to rally 
round and help out during the years from 1929 to 1933, and 
again in 1944. This co-operation may be described then as 
something of a crisis phenomenon. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR FEDERAL AND STATE AID 


During the last year or two much has been rumored about 
impending developments in recreational activities on the 
part of federal and state agencies. An effort was made to 
collect for the present study all relevant legislation that is 
already in existence or in process or preparation. ‘The fact 
that this effort was not too successful, in terms of establishing 
a definitive statement, probably reflects the indefinite, con-. 
fused, and somewhat germinating situation at its present 
stage of evolution. Such as they are, however, the facts dis- 
covered will be of interest. 

The most important bill recently under discussion is the 
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federal “Community Recreation Services Act’ introduced 
into the House of Representatives early in January, 1945 
(H.R. 5). It should be emphasized that few experienced 
observers in Washington, D. C., expect the proposal ever to 
be enacted. The bill would establish an office of community- 
recreation service within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Security Administration, to be headed by a director charged 
with the following duties: 


. . . [to] make available to states, areas, counties, and com- 
munities upon request, the services of specialists in recreation 
organization, facilities, finance, and activities; to assist in the 
planning and execution of community recreation; the function 
of the office to be limited to technical service and advice, and the 
office not to be considered an operating agency of recreational 
programs. 


The funds called for to implement this plan, “beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946,” amount to 
$450,000 annually. 


STATE SERVICE TO YOUTH 


Influenced by uneasiness over the war-induced spread of 
juvenile delinquency, several states have in very recent years 
projected and in many instances actually set up some sort of 
youth service on a statewide basis. The oldest project of this 
kind to come to the study’s attention is the California Youth 
Authority. It was created in 1941 as the youth correction 
authority, a title which indicates its original and still primary 
function; in 1943 the adjectival noun was omitted and the 
agency’s scope was notably broadened. Since that time, the 
Authority may establish or assist in the establishment of 
any public council or committee, and may assist and co- 
operate with any existing agency, having as its object the 
prevention or decrease of delinquency among youths; and 
the Authority may co-operate with or participate in the work 
of every such council, or any existing councils, including the 
improvement of recreational, health, and other conditions 
in the community affecting youths. 
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In 1944 the delinquency-prevention division of this Youth 
Authority issued a booklet on the organization and program 
development of “teen centers’—the local name for recre- 
ational clubs for high school youngsters. ‘These centers had 
been swamped by demands for assistance. Among the sixteen 
specific recommendations for setting up such programs pro- 
vided in the booklet, No. 14 is of special interest here: 


These clubs are most satisfactory when assisted by a youth 
service organization such as Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Catholic Youth 
Organization, boys’ or girls’ club, P.T.A. recreation department, 
or settlement house.? 


An outstanding instance of state service to youth is the 
program initiated in 1945 in New York. It is representative 
of this development at its best and so is worth describing in 
some detail. The Youth Service Commission of this state 
came into existence in May, 1945, as a temporary body to 
function for two years with an operating budget “not to 
exceed $800,000” for the period. It was set up on the recom- 
mendation. of the governor's interdepartmental committee 
on delinquency, which had consisted of the four state com- 
missioners respectively of correction, education, mental 
hygiene, and social welfare, and the chairman of the state 
board of parole. ‘The administrative body consists of these 
same five officers (the intent being to avoid creating new. 
agencies) , the state industrial commissioner, and one addi- 
tional member appointed by the governor. 

The Youth Service Commission has power to authorize the 
establishment in any New York municipality of projects of 
three kinds: youth bureaus, recreation projects, or education 
projects. The first is defined as “an agency created by a 
county or city and responsible to the chief executive thereof 
for the purpose of co-ordinating and supplementing the 
activities of public, private, and religious agencies devoted in 
whole or in part to the welfare and protection of youth’— 
i.e., ‘any resident of the state under twenty-one years of age.” 


2 Teen Centers, Youth Authority, State of California, [undated], p. 31. 
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A recreation project “shall mean a structure, property, in- 
terest, or activity owned, maintained, or operated by or 
under the direction of a municipality, devoted in whole or 
in part to the provision of leisure-time activities for youth.” 
Finally, an education project “shall mean any plan for foster- 
ing, encouraging, and providing additional service in the 
schools to locate and to help children who show signs of 
probable delinquent behavior.” No request for state aid 
(on a matching basis) or advice in connection with such 
projects is to be considered unless it has been “‘first approved 
by the governing body of the municipality making appli- 
cation.” 

In his official summary of major legislation bearing on the 
work of his department, one of the New York state commis- 
-sioners emphasized the following among the functions of the 
Youth Service Commission: 


To foster statewide co-operation of state departments, and to 
- co-operate with public and private agencies and departments and 
voluntary local committees in communities of the state, for the 
purposes of stimulating the more effective use of existing com- 
munity resources and services; recommending needed new serv- 
ices; encouraging closer co-operation locally between employers, 
labor, schools, churches, recreation commissions, state and local 
employment bureaus, service clubs, and other public and private 
agencies to develop employment for youth at fair wages and to 
develop sound youth programs for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


In personal conversation the commissioner said that he 
“saw no reason at all why private agencies should be appre- 
hensive” about the working of this program, but he did 
think some of them might have to “adjust their functions 
a bit” and that it would be better if they themselves took 
the initiative in this; “otherwise the government might have 
to do it for them.’ But there was no idea of putting such 
agencies out of business, “if for no other reason than because 
they are needed.” The commissioner expected projects to be 
set up largely in places where there were no very active pro- 
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grams or other co-ordinating bodies, and where the gaps were 
most likely to be. 

In closing it may be observed that since most of these state 
agencies for youth service were set up as temporary bodies 
to cope with a problem associated in the public mind with 
wartime conditions, it is to be expected that many of them 
will disband or not be renewed on the expiration of their 
allotted terms. There has already been some indication of 
such a development. The California project is accordingly 
of particular interest since it was installed on a permanent 
basis. 


TOWARD RECREATION AS A STATE FUNCTION 


Discussion is under way in several states looking toward 
the establishment of state recreation commissions of a per- 
manent character, not necessarily linked to war programs or 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. The field staff of the 
Federal Security Authority have been particularly active in 
stimulating this development. According to a report of this 

agency in October, 1944, there were at that time twenty state 
“recreation committees actually functioning. However, only 
two of these, in Massachusetts and Vermont, were listed as 
“permanent,” and a third, in Wisconsin, was labeled 
“planned as permanent.” Five of the total number were 
combination committees on recreation and physical fitness, 
while another eight were committees of some war or defense 
council, or similar agency. 

The National Recreation Association reports in 1945 that 
within the last eighteen months, two men have been added 
to their field staff to provide service to state departments in- 
terested in recreation in some way. These departments 
usually are those concerned with conservation, education, 
parks, agricultural extension, and the like. Contacts have 
been made with some twenty-five states, and every effort is 
made in each case, to talk with all departments whose work 
impinges at any point on the field of leisure-time activities. 
But this development is so recent, complex, diffuse, and grop- 
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ing that no pattern either of characteristic function or of 
organization has as yet clearly defined itself. The National 
Recreation Association is accordingly not trying to do more, 
at this juncture, than bring the values of its past experience 
to bear on each situation as its shows signs of emerging. 
North Carolina is the only commonwealth to date that has 
created a permanent body to co-ordinate the recreational 
activities of all state departments. 

In the discussions looking toward state action of the kind 
here in question, financial support of recreation does not 
appear to be prominent in the evolving plans. In Ohio, for 
instance, where the recreation committee is a temporary sec- 
tion of the defense council organized under the state depart- 
ment of education, the duties of the projected permanent 
commission on recreation are limited to the following: 


On request to assist, advise, confer and co-operate with coun- 
ties, townships, cities, and villages of the state, or other agencies 
or groups desiring help in meeting their recreation needs; to 
serve as a clearing house for information, ideas, and services on 
community recreation; to furnish to the governor and the general 
assembly an annual or biennial report informing him of the 
recreational needs of the state and the services rendered by the 
commission. ‘The commission shall not be considered in any 
manner an operating agency of recreation programs. 


In New Hampshire, to take another example, the sum of 
$10,000 was authorized on July 1, 1945, for the current fiscal 
year, and ‘a like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947,” for recreational activities under the supervision of 
the state: commission on forestry and recreation. ‘The state 
director of the recreational division writes: 


It is anticipated that a clearing house of general and specific 
information, including personnel listings, will be established; 
that information concerning community recreational operations, 
developments, financing, administration, etc., will be gathered 
and made available; and that communities may avail themselves 
of this information and those services which will be of aid to 
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them in solving their local recreational problems. It is possible 
that in co-operation with others, training institutes may be spon- 
sored and special studies, reports, and publicity can be carried 
out. 


It will accordingly be observed, from the argument of this 
entire subsection, that the prospect is slight for either 
federal or state assistance for recreation and leisure-time pro- 
grams on any very extensive scale, at least in the immediate 
future. On the other hand, despite the general vagueness, 
there are decided stirrings and indications of growing in- 
terest in such matters on the part of government agencies. 
It is to be noted that all the available legislation assumes 
that the government is the natural, indeed the only com- 
pletely competent, agent for the co-ordination, inter-stimula- 
tion, and eventual mobilization of all community resources, 
public and private alike. At the same time, there is a marked 
tendency to regard the individual municipality as the actual 
agent for responsible action. Care is taken quite specifically 
in the projected federal and Ohio bills to make it clear that 
nothing is contemplated in the way of actually operating 
recreation programs. The New York Youth Service Com- 
mission is legally prevented from acting unless the municipal 
government is willing to underwrite the project under dis- 
cussion. In all of these developments, furthermore, emphasis 
is placed on the value of existing agencies and the need of 
working with and through them. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The outstanding conclusion to be drawn from the data 
presented in this chapter is that community recreation has 
come to be primarily a municipal function. Since the turn 
of the century, the cities and towns of North America have 
been taking more and more responsibility for providing 
supervised playgrounds, sizable and attractive parks and 
picnic areas, and diversified programs of recreation as a 
regular service comparable to other municipal services such 
as education, sanitation, police and fire protection. There 
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can be little doubt that this development is both here to stay 
and on the increase. It has been characterized, furthermore, 
by considerable enrichment of program content and em- 
phasis on professional leadership in the course of its evolu- 
tion since 1925. 

There is, however, rather marked diversity in scope and 
adequacy of coverage to be noted in the several census re- 
gions of the United States. The situation is even more 
uneven and fluid at the state level, in connection with pos- 
sible developments in recreation growing from war programs 
and public concern over juvenile delinquency. In view of 
this situation, emphasized by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation in its field service, it would appear to be extremely 
hazardous to venture anything in the way of normative na- 
- tional standards to govern local action. On the contrary, the 
emphasis appears to be logically the other way. It is in the 
local situation that procedure and relationships will have to 
be worked out to a far greater extent than now obtains 
before significant co-ordination can be exercised from some 
more comprehensive level. 

The Y.M.C.A. has sponsored community recreation from 
time to time, during the period studied intensively, and 
especially during the worst years of the depression. ‘This 
activity has occurred, however, only very spasmodically and 
in small cities and towns. It has been something of a crisis 
phenomenon or an effort to help out in times of special need. 
What has been said of the Y.M.C.A., furthermore, can like- 
_ wise be said of other private agencies, especially service clubs 
and organizations of the character-building type. In fact, 
the emergency programs financed and sponsored by private, 
agencies, either singly or in combinations, have simply served 
to highlight the fact that private sponsoring and support of 
regular community-wide recreation has been steadily on the 
way out since the middle twenties. 

Nor is the situation very different to date alin respect to 
assistance from county, state, and federal sources. So far, 
such contributions have been made overwhelmingly in times 
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of special stress and on a temporary basis. The outlook 
ahead, now that the war programs are being disbanded, is 
very confused and complex. Whatever may be the activity 
of federal and state governments in the immediate future, 
however,.it is certainly not going to take the form of large 
financial responsibliity. Analysis of the relevant legislation, 
existing or pending, in so far as it could be assembled, in- 
dicates that three functions are paramount in the minds of 
the proponents as appropriate for government agencies at 
this level: correlation of all existing resources, public and 
private alike; stimulation of backward communities; and the 
collecting and dissemination of relevant information. It is 
noteworthy and in line with the main conclusion first em- 
phasized that the individual municipality is looked to as the 
responsible agent for conducting the actual programs. 


CHAPTER IV 
COMPARABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE Y.M.C.A. 


HAT OF THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION dur- 
\ y ing the period here studied? How has it been faring 
while community recreation has been so energetically on 
the increase? There is, of course, no absolute basis of com- 
parison between the two developments since the organiza- 
tions are so utterly different in scope and general nature. 
But their interests are sufficiently similar at points to suggest 
at least potential conflict. ‘This possibility is accordingly 
worth exploring. In the discussion to follow particular em- 
phasis will be given to those aspects of the Y.M.C.A. organism 
that appear most likely to provide opportunities for overlap 
and hence rivalry with community recreation. 


THE COMPOSITE PICTURE IN 1944 


The Association Movement in North America dates its 
history from the kindred Movement in England, founded by 
Sir George Williams in 1844, rather than from the older, 
somewhat differently oriented movements on the European 
continent. The first American Y.M.C.A.’s appeared in Mon- 
treal, Boston, and New York, in large measure as a result of 
contacts made in London at the time of the Crystal Palace 
Exposition of 1850. From these beginnings the North Amer- 
ican Movement grew rapidly and, on the whole, steadily, 
especially in the United States after the Civil War. In 1944, 
after the first hundred years, there were 77 Associations of 
all kinds in Canada with a combined membership of some 
58,000; in the United States (including possessions overseas) 
there were 1,267 Associations with a total membership of 
over 1,295,000. 


39 
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Attention in this report will be confined to the Movement 
of the United States. The latest yearbook provides the means 
for a swift overview of the situation in broad outline.t In 
1944, accordingly, there were 2,827 professional staff mem- 
bers and 169,229 laymen in charge of the program and other 
operations. The aggregate current expenditure amounted to 
$70,416,200, of which 78.5 per cent was spent by the city Asso- 
ciations. Of the aggregate membership reported for 1944, 
as many as 11.0 per cent were women and girls; age classifica- 
tions are not available either for them or for another 14.4 
per cent of the whole group representing, by and large, older 
men. Half (50.1 per cent) of the remaining members were 
boys up to and including seventeen years of age; 20.2’ per 
cent were young men from eighteen to twenty; and 29.7 per 
cent were men thirty years old or over. Besides, there were 
290,694 registered nonmembers participating in the activ- 
ities, often on virtually the same basis as the members. ‘The 
regular program constituency may thus be counted at around 
1,500,000 to 1,600,000. ‘The smaller figure is to be preferred, 
perhaps, since as the 1944 yearbook points out, the actual 
total on the blanks may be a little misleading on account of 
the “considerable variation among the Associations as to 
their practice in reporting members and former members 
absent in military service.”* ‘This caution would, however, 
certainly not apply to the 489,388 boys under eighteen, nor 
yet to any appreciable extent to the 142,168 women and girls, 
nor to most of the 473,881 older men. 


OVERALL [TRENDS IN SELECTED CATEGORIES 


So much, then, by way of brief cross section of the con- 
temporary Association world. When it comes to studying 
trends, the problem of uniformity or comparability in the 
annual records becomes of major importance. However, for 
differing periods of time, it has been possible to establish 


1Y.M.C.A. Yearbook and Official Roster, Calendar Year 1944, Summary A, 
pp. 194-5. 
*Tbid., p. 9, 
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valid trends for the three significant categories of finances, 
membership, and professional leadership. ‘Together they 
provide a substantial measure of the Association’s general 
vitality. 


TRENDS IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT, 1918-1944 


For the Y.M.C.A.’s of the United States it is possible to go 
back consistently, on the basis of the yearbook summaries, 
further in financial matters than in other respects, yet only 
as far as 1918. Before that time the annual count was re- 
ported for the United States and Canada together. Even so, 
allowance must be made for a change in the fiscal year begin- 
ning in 1930, after which it has coincided with the calendar 
year. This shift is, however, not sufficiently important to 
throw the trend seriously out of line; the development can 
then be traced for the entire critical period since the close 
of the first world war. 

Following approximately the same order as that adopted 
in the preceding chapter, let us first take up the question of 
where the Y.M.C.A. gets the money for its regular operation. 
The facts* appear in the table below, beginning with 1918 
and from 1920 following the five-year pattern used for 
Table II. 


Taste IX. TRENDS IN SOURCES OF Y.M.C.A. OPERATING INCOME 
IN SELECTED YEARS, 1918-1944 
‘(Annual percentage in each category) 


Membership Program Businessand Contribu- All 
Year Dues Fees Club Features _ tions Other Total 
1918 14.0% 13.4% 51.9% 16.5% 4.2% 100% 
1920 12:3 13.5 45.7 20.5 8.0 100 
1925 11.8 122 45.2 23.6 ase 100 
1930 9.5 12.0 44.4 26.6 7.5 100 
1935 12.4 10.9 44.3 22.9 10.2 100 
1940 10.9 Ei 46.8 21.0 10.1 100 
1944 10.0 8.7 51.9 rae 8.2 100 


* Derived from Summary A in the Yearbooks. 
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The chief source of support for the Y.M.C.A. program, it 
wul be seen, has been consistently the income derived from 
dormitories, cafeterias, and other so-called business and club 
features. “(hese items also call for the greatest proportional 
expenditure, of course, but are, for all that, in the aggregate 
rather better than self-supporting. Interestingly enough, the 
relative position of this category to that of the whole operat- 
ing income was exactly the same at the close of both world 
wars. In the interim there had been an important relative 
decline, especially during the depression years. Beginning 
with 1925, the percentage derived each year from outside 
contributions was roughly the same as that secured from pro- 
gram fees and membership dues combined. In 1944, this 
proportion for contributions was higher than in either 1918 
or 1920, although it had reached a still higher relative peak 
in1930: 

For the sake of rough comparison with earlier tables 
(I and III), the trend has been calculated in the next table 
for each of the above categories and the whole operating 
income, for the years 1929-1942 in terms of 1929 as the base 
year. Membership dues and program fees have, however, 
been combined for greater ease in reading. 


Taste X. TRENDS IN Y.M.C.A. OPERATING INCOME 
BY MAJOR CATEGORIES, 1929-1942 
(1929 — 100 per cent) 


Feesand Businessand Contribu- 


Year Dues Club Features tions All Other Total 
|B 14.) Ae nde eR Rs 100 100 100 100 100 
TOS ON Less 101 108 102 95 104 
LOS a 95 103 91 91 97 
POSE uur ee 73 87 73 92 81 
POSS Vas Al, 69 65 64 55 65 
SODA ey ee is, 61 61 52 80 60 
TOS bea tees a 68 66 53 81 64 
PO3G) iis eae 73 80 57 84 72 
| 6 fo Alpen Omit Mee a 82 88 66 98 81 
VOSS ae as 82 88 67 100 82 
FO 30 i ee 87 91 66 106 84 
BOAO (ee ea) 89 97 69 111 89 
(BE 8 Dire AM it gales 96 105 66 110 94 
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The development for each category and the income as a 
whole follows the now familiar pattern of initial slight in- 
crease followed by rapid decline until 1934 (in this in- 
stance) , with recovery during the latter thirties. Except for 
what appears to be a one-year lag behind community recre- 
ation, which may, at least to some extent, reflect differences 
in bookkeeping, the above array practically repeats the situ- 
ation disclosed in Table III. This finding strongly suggests 
that the two developments—Y.M.C.A. and community recre- 
ation—have been influenced much more by the basic socio- 
economic condition of the country than by each other. 
Further attention will be given to this. preliminary conclu- 
sion later, in Chapter VI. 

Returning at this point to the Y.M.C.A. it will be seen 
that the first category to recover from the depression dip was 
that marked ‘“‘all other’; it includes income from endow- 
ment, rents, and the like. [The two columns, “fees and dues’”’ 
and ‘‘business and club features,” show very similar and re- 
markably steady trends, all things considered, the latter 
being especially noteworthy on the score of recovery. This 
situation reflects the general stability and established charac- 
ter of the Association Movement. The contribution trend 
shows both the deepest and most persistent drop from the 
1929 figure, during the years 1934-1936, and also by far the 
lowest degree of recovery in 1942. But the preceding table 
established declining relative dependence on this source of 
support since 1930, while the above trend for the total 
operating income shows that in 1942 the situation for 1930 
was more than restored. The Y.M.C.A. thus emerged from 
the depression more nearly on a self-supporting basis than it~ 
had been since the early twenties. 

Thé subdivision for annual expenditures is not so easy to 
keep constant, over the years, as is the analysis of the operat- 
ing income. Nor do the trends for expenditure and income 
differ sufficiently to warrant any very elaborate study. Suf- 
fice it to say that since 1930 (the year when the current fiscal 
year was introduced), the proportion reported every year 
for program services has varied around 20 per cent, with a 
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slight downward tendency since 1935. The actual amount 
_ has, of course, increased with the rest of the expenditure, 
standing in 1944 at 102 per cent of the 1930 figure. 


TRENDS IN MEMBERSHIP, 1933-1944 


More than ordinary care has been taken by the Y.M.C.A.’s 
of the United States to use common definitions and classifica- 
tions in reporting their members and program participants. 
This has been particularly true since 1933, when the general 
plan of schedules and practices now used were first intro- 
duced. ‘True, as already noted, a new element making for 
differences appeared within the last few years when many 
individuals joined the armed services before their member- 
ships expired. Practices in recording such absent and, in some 
cases courtesy, members have not been at all uniform. In the 
nature of the case, though, this development is temporary 
and will not have complicated the records for more than two 
or three compilations. 

For the last eleven years the annual membership has been 
reported primarily according to major administrative divi- 
sions. In 1934 the Y.M.C.A. first reported women and girls 
in the yearbook. Since then such members have increased, 
relative to the whole, from 6.0 per cent to 11.0 per cent in 
1944. Special efforts to reach young men with a program of 
their own was a feature of Association thinking after the first 
world war, especially in the latter twenties. By 1933 there 
were about 173,000 male members between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-nine, many of them organized in regular 
clubs in the young men’s division. At that time they repre- 
sented 20.2 per cent of the total. ‘here followed a propor- 
tional increase to roughly 30 per cent in the latter thirties, 
after which there has been an unavoidable, and indeed ap- 
propriate, decline in this category. Boys’ work dates from 
the eighties and nineties of the preceding century. Young- 
sters under eighteen constituted some 30 per cent of the 
membership fairly continuously during the nineteen-thirties, 
after which the proportion increased sharply—31.5 per cent, 
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34.6 per cent, 37.4 per cent—in the early forties. It is im- 
portant to note that the slack in the young men’s division 
was taken up by work with boys rather than with older men. 
‘The men’s memberships declined proportionately during the 
decade studied, from 49.8 per cent in 1933 to 38.3 per cent 
in 1944. 

The rate of increase and decline within each administra- 
tive category and the membership as a whole should afford 
an indication of program emphasis during this critical 
decade. In the following table 1934 has been chosen as the 
base year, since this was the first for which women members 
were reported.* For purposes of comparison it should be 
remembered that this year marked the low point of the de- 
pression dip after 1929. 


TasBLeE XI. TRENDS IN Y.M.C.A. MEMBERSHIP BY MAJOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS, 1934-1944 (1934 — 100 per cent) 


Women 

Boys’ Young Men’s Men’s and Girls’ Total 
Year Division Division Division Division Membership 
1 a bo ele eat eae) 100 100 100 100 100 
| AS 1 a ee i 115 101 107 11] 107 
POGG W ee ak 132 110 119 127 116 
1937 | ........ nl todlae Bee 141 151 101 151 123 
UGGS tee Pe 144 159 108 170 130 
LE) SARL Ace A 149 ~ 165 116 186 136 
POAO as 155 141 103 182 127 
TOAD he ae 147 137 107 172 125 
PO4D a We ee _ 147 124 ‘112 185 124 
1949 te 162 86 121 210 124 
| RSE: 2 Sere ai hana a 164 82 126 248 134 


The increase in 1944 over 1943 (for all categories except 
the young men’s division) may be taken as net gain over 
the depression losses, since (on the. basis of preceding tables) 
these may be presumed to have been made good by not later 
than 1943. The only division that shows a marked and steady 
‘increase throughout is that for women and girls. This cir- 
cumstance, and likewise the final outstanding gain for this 


* Again derived from successive versions of Summary A. 
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group, reflects both the relative smallness and also the new- 
ness of this section of the membership. For all that, the 
division must be described as inherently vigorous.. The 
group to show least change throughout is that of older men. 
It will be recalled that despite its numerical increase this 
portion of the total membership decreased slightly, relative 
to the whole, in the course of the period studied. Since this 
decline, like the more serious one in the young men’s divi- 
sion, may be at least in part referable to the war situation, 
it is fairly safe to conclude that this division remained pretty 
well static throughout the ten years. Incidentally, it would 
be interesting to know, were the figures available, to what 
extent the median age of this group varied. 

The relatively slow but sure increase (until the sudden 
burst in 1943 and 1944) of the boy membership throughout, 
and the strength of the young men’s division between 1937 
and 1939, are as heartening as they are notable. During the 
trying years of emerging from serious financial depression 
and having to cope with new wartime demands, it is clear 
that the Y.M.C.A.’s aggregate vitality manifested itself con- 
spicuously in those three divisions where the program em- 
phasis is predominantly on character-building group work. 
The Association has accordingly not been just marking time 
in periods of emergency. 


TRENDS IN LEADERSHIP, 1917-1945 


The Y.M.C.A. yearbooks for 1944 and 1926 offer con-: 
venient opportunities for studying trends in the professional 
leadership. According to Summary E of the 1944 statistical 
data (p. 204), there were, at the beginning of 1945, a total 
of 4,368 employed officers officially on the books for the 
United States. Of these as many as 939, or 21.5 per cent, were 
“in transition,” that is to say, not actively in Y.M.C.A. jobs. 
The majority of this group were in military service or some 
sort of temporary war work. Another 379, or 8.7 per cent, 
were in the general agencies (national, state, and area, and 
training organizations) or else in town-and-country work. 
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This leaves a total of 3,050 (including those “‘in transition’) , 
or 69.8 per cent, listed as ordinarily in local work. Of the 
entire 4,368, furthermore, 602, or 13.8 per cent, were engaged 
in USO operations, so that actually but 2,827, or 64.7 per 
cent, were carrying on the regular program. 

It is possible to analyze the 3,050 normally in local work 
by major professional groupings. Well over half (55.3 per 
cent) were concerned with the administrative and man- 
agerial end of things. More especially, 46.6 per cent were 
executives and directors, 5.3 per cent had to do with business 
operations, and 3.4 per cent were membership secretaries. 
Two-fifths of the group gave full time to the program, 36.2 
per cent in the usual Y.M.C.A. activities and 3.8 per cent in 
the Association schools as instructors, librarians, and the like. 
In this connection it must be borne in mind that, on all but 
the largest staffs, executives give considerable attention to | 
program matters along with their other duties. ‘The remain- 
ing 4.7 per cent of the whole group were listed as. assistants 
or as community, industrial, office, and “other” secretaries. 

The serious inroads made, directly and indirectly, by the 
second World War on the Y.M.C.A.’s professional leadership 
are part of a larger trend not all of which is to be written 
off as loss. According to the 1926 yearbook (p. 171), there 
were in the United States and Canada together 4,534 em- 
ployed officers actively at work in 1917. After a drop of some 
400 in 1918, the figure rose to its peak of 5,394 in 1921 and 
then declined a bit irregularly to 5,004 in 1926. Approxi- 
mately 200 should be deducted every year for the Canadian 
contingent. The initial increase after the first World War 1s 
to be accounted for by the wide use of war-service secretaries 
in activities for soldier rehabilitation, particularly in connec- 
tion with what amounted to employment scholarships for 
returning veterans. The decline during the late twenties 
may be attributed (probably altogether) to the adoption of 
stricter, as well as uniform, standards for admission to the 
secretaryship. The quantitative reduction here must accord- 
ingly be considered a qualitative gain. : 
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More definitive figures for the United States alone are 
available from the 1944 yearbook (p. 87) since 1930, and 
are presented herewith: 


Tas_e XII. TRENDS IN Y.M.C.A. PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP, 


1930-1945 
Year In Service In Transition Total Roster 
1930 4,598 or 99.7% 120r 0.3% ' 4,610 or 100.0% 
1935 3,525 or 94.4 207 or 5.6 3,732 or 100.0 
1940 3,608 or 94.9 193 or 5.1 3,801 or 100.0 


1944* 2,827 or 75.1 939 or 24.9 3,766 or 100.0 . 


*Does not include 602 in USO operations. 


Putting the whole story together, it may be said that the 
professional roster of the Y.M.C.A. in the United States rose 
from about 4,000 at the time of the first World War to a peak 
in the neighborhood of 5,000 in 1921. Approximately the 
next decade was a period of consolidation and standardiza- 
tion. Then came the sharp incursion of the depression in 
the early nineteen-thirties, with the trend once more in the 
_ upward direction after 1935. But the depression loss had not 
been made good in 1944, even when the 602 in USO opera- 
tions are included in the count. The drastic effects of 
national emergency on the professional leadership make the 
trends noted earlier, with respect to finances and member- 
ship, all the more noteworthy. Nor can the situation be ex- 
plained in terms of volunteer or lay leadership filling the 
gaps. As the 1944 yearbook makes clear (pp. 81-85), the war 
years have been costly in lay as well as professional service. 
They have taken their expected toll, both of board and com- — 
mittee members and also of club leaders. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED DATA 


The nature of the annual records unfortunately does not 
permit the calculation of regional trends for the Y.M.C.A. 
in quite the same way as was possible in the preceding chap- 
ter for community recreation. At least limited comparison 
is, however, possible. ‘To begin with, the distribution of 
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certain categories of relevant information can be regionally 
arranged for 1944. This has been done in the table to follow. 
It must be pointed out that the figures under “‘lay positions” 
used in the next two tabulations do not represent an un- 
duplicated count of the individuals serving on the several 
Y.M.C.A. boards, committees of management, and councils. 
However, over half of the Associations reporting for 1944 
did provide the actual count requested, as well as the agere- 
gate number of positions. If the ratio of three such lay posi- 
tions to two individuals appearing for this group is typical 
of the total situation, then the figures under “‘lay positions” 
should have been reduced by some 40 per cent to get the 
number of different lay leaders involved. 


TaBLE XIII. SELECTED Y.M.C.A. DATA FOR 1944 BY UNITED STATES 
CENSUS REGIONS 


U.S. Census Association Professional Lay Current Ex- 
Region Units Leaders Positions Members penditure 
New England ......... 10.2% 11.0% 11.1% 9.6% 9.326 
Middle Atlantic... 23.7 27.3 29.3 27.0 29.1 
East North Central 22.8 25.8 24.2 26.2 30.7 
West North Central 10.5 y i LOE roy 6.6 
South Atlantic ..... 10.8 8.8 6.7 9.7 8.2 
East South Central. 4.5 3.0 2.4 4.2 3.3 
West South Central 4.1 4.5 4.3 4.8 3.2 
Mouritain  t.4... 2.6 2.0 1.6 yay 2 1.3 
PaGinG ie tare. 10.8 10.4 10.3 9.2 8.3 


United States ...... 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


It will be seen that numerically the most important sec- 
tions of the country for the Y.M.C.A. by a margin of roughly 
twice (if not three times) the nearest competitors, are the 
East North Central and Middle Atlantic regions.®. While this 
situation is certainly not identical with that disclosed for 


* The states in question are Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Next in rank order come New 
England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont), the South Atlantic (Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, the Carolinas, Virginia and West Virginia) and Pacific 
(California, Oregon, and Washington) regions. 
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community recreation in Chapter III, it is nevertheless suf- 
ficiently reminiscent further to suggest the presence in both 
developments of significant molding forces held in common. 

Further light on the regional variation in the Y.M.C.A. 
picture may be gained from the next table, in which the pro- 
fessional leadership, lay positions, membership, and current 
expenditure for each geographical division have been cal- 
culated in terms of the number of Association units, i.e., 
branches, no matter how organized, in each. 


TABLE XIV. SELECTED Y.M.C.A. DATA PER ASSOCIATION UNITS, 
1944, BY UNITED STATES CENSUS REGIONS 


U.S. Census Professional Lay Current 
Region Leaders Positions Members Expenditure 

New England) ..0.00005 0) p21 141 968 $47,800 
Middle Atlantic ............ va 161 1,165 64,300 
East North Central......... 202 138 L172 70,400 
West North Central......... 1.3 125 696 33,000 
South Atlantic. 1.6 81 920 39,400 
East South Central........... 1.3 69 938 37,900 
West South Central......... 2:1 136 1,192 41,100 
Mountain sco! 1.6 82 897 26,700 
PRCA C Accel Ne 19 124 873 40,300 
United, States "0. 2.0 130 1,024 $52,300 


The table is to be read as follows: in New England, for 
example, the local Y.M.C.A.’s in 1944 employed an average 
of rather better than two staff members, had an average of 
141 lay positions (held by perhaps 85 individuals) on its 
board and councils, had an average membership of 969, and 
spent $47,800 for current operations. As was to have been 
anticipated, the East North Central and Middle Atlantic 
regions supply quite the strongest—and mutually very com- 
parable—Associations; they are consistently above the na- 
tional figure on every count. The only other instances of 
surpassing this norm are provided by New England and the 
West South Central region on the score of both professional 
and lay leadership, and the latter section of the country also 
with respect to membership. The Associations of the two 
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outstanding regions are particularly well off financially, as 
far as current expenditures are concerned, when compared 
with those everywhere else. 

It will be noted that the two kinds of leadership tend to 
vary together more than one at the expense of the other. The 
only real exception appears in the West North Central region 
(Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas) , where the marked weakness in professional lead- 
ership may well reflect particularly drastic inroads of war 
service. "The Mountain, East South Central, and South At- 
lantic regions seem definitely to be having a harder time than 
the other sections of the country. In the case of the first two, 
this probably has relatively little to do with the war situation. 

The only item in Table XIV that lends itself to the cal- 
culation of regional trends, because of consistency in the 
records, is that of current expenditure. It is, however, an 
important index of Association vitality and is therefore pre- 
sented below in the usual five-year pattern.* It should, per- 
haps, be said that in the interests of comparison with Table V 
in Chapter III only the expenditures of the several local 
Associations in the United States have been here taken into 
consideration. In other words, the figures for the general 
agencies and for overseas possessions have not been included. 


TastE XV. TRENDS IN CURRENT EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL 
Y.M.C.A.’s BY UNITED STATES CENSUS REGIONS, 1925-1944 
(1925 — 100 per cent) 


U.S. Census Region 1925 1930 1935 1940 1944 
News England "sc cdecsusensiasne 100 129 90 111 132 
‘iMiddle Atlantic: \u0360.54 100 127 84 107 146 
East North Central................. 100 13] 80 115 154 
West North Central................. 100 115 69 81 118 
South Atlantic cence 100 112 67 95 153 
East South Central.................... 100 101 52 73 114 
West South Central................ 100 112 12 94 160 
INEOUT CAIN oooh ctr 100 ~——s «108 50 75 98 
PACH een seat es 100 119 75 101 177 
United States accesses 100 124 78 104 145 


® Derived from successive versions of Summary F. 
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It will be seen that the net increase of Y.M.C.A. expendi- 
ture was nearly half as much again as the figure for 1925. 
According to Table V, total expenditures for community 
recreation more than doubled during the same two decades. 
Comparison of the actual figures involved is hazardous be- 
cause of variations in bookkeeping, but, it may be worth 
pointing out that the Y.M.C.A. increase was from some 
$45,000,000 to $66,000,000, while that for community recre- 
ation was from approximately $18,000,000 to $37,000,000. 
In other words, community recreation is seen once again as 
much more actively engaged in expansion than the older, 
more established Association Movement. It appears also to 
be fast approaching the scope and relative importance, finan- 
cially speaking, already attained by the Y.M.C.A. At the 
same time, the latter’s capacity for genuine growth has by 
no means been impaired. 

Turning now to the details of Table XV, it will be noted 
that, precisely as was the case in community recreation, the © 
steadiest trend since 1925 occurred in New England, while 
the hardest going was in the Mountain states. However, in 
contrast with community recreation, the East South Central 
region was a very close second on the score of difficulty, as 
far as the Y.M.C.A. is concerned, and the most spectacular 
increase is to be noted for the Pacific and West South Central 
regions, with the East North Central and South Atlantic 
states next in line. In no case is the figure for 1940 in excess of 
that for 1930. The rank order of those most favorably off in 
this respect (the difference in each case being less than 20 
per cent) is as follows: the East North Central and South 
Atlantic regions leading, with New England, the West South 
Central and Pacific states all in the same position. Despite 
some variation, then, the composite impression of relative 
strength and growing power of the several geographic group- 
ings of the Y.M.C.A. and of community recreation, during 
the period studied, is very similar indeed. ‘The conspicu- 
ously closer variation together of the divisions of the 
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Y.M.C.A. for each relevant year, provides further evidence 
of the greater stability of the older Movement. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


One of the most important conclusions warranted by the 
facts presented in this chapter is that the Y.M.C.A. of. the 
United States has clearly demonstrated its inherent vigor by 
its behavior during the turbulent years since the first World 
War. On the side of finances, the development has been 
strong and sure since 1918, with the exception of a serious 
setback in the early nineteen-thirties, which it shared with 
the national income as a whole and which was made good 
approximately by the time of Pearl Harbor. The Movement 
emerged from the ordeal of the depression more nearly self- 
supporting than it had been since the early twenties. The 
club and business features were a strong stabilizing factor 
throughout. 

The evidence of the membership trends during the past 
ten years is to the effect that major efforts have been con- 
sciously made in behalf of those sections of the program 
constituency that respond most naturally to so-called charac- 
ter-building group work. This has been most notably the 
case with boys under eighteen and, during the appropriate 
years, young men under thirty, but also, and on an increas- 
ing scale, with girls and women. Because of the implications 
for program, the most serious Association problem since 
1930, among those here discussed, has been in the field of 
professional leadership. Table XIV points, furthermore, to 
the dependence of lay leadership in large measure on the 
presence of the regular staff. ‘This is, of course, quite in line 
with the Association’s professed emphasis on the training of 
volunteers as part of its work in promoting Christian 
character. That the quality of the program must have suf- 
fered despite heroic exertions, during the war period, seems 
obvious from the facts disclosed. 

As far as regional distribution is concerned, the Y.M.C.A. 
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is strongest and richest in the northeastern sections of the 
country and, to a lesser extent, along the Pacific coast. It is 
growing most rapidly in the western and southwestern states, 
though also notably in the South Atlantic, and strong East 
North Central regions. In the aggregate, it finds the going 
hardest in the sections immediately west of the Mississippi 
and particularly in the mountain states. ‘The Movement may 
thus be said to have its most natural habitat in highly urban- 
ized and industrial areas. Like community recreation, it is 
distinctly identified with city culture. 


CHAPTER V 
COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 


HE PLACE ‘where representatives of community recreation 
| ee of the Y.M.C.A. meet most naturally and frequently 
in the local situation, along with most other publicly and 
privately supported agencies, is the council of social agencies. 
It is unfortunately not possible, on the basis of existing 
records, to trace the history of such councils in the same way 
as has been done for the two developments that form the 
main subject of this report. However, much relevant insight 
may be secured from the historical development of com- 
munity chests—the financial arm and, in some communities, 
the parent body of councils of social agencies. This topic 
will accordingly be the chief business of the present chapter. 


‘THE GROWTH OF COMMUNITY CHESTS 


In August, 1945, there were 820 community chests on the 
records of the national headquarters, Community Chests and 
Councils, Incorporated. ‘They served a population of 
73,388,572 distributed over every state but one in the coun- 
try, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Canada, and the Union of 
South Africa. Four of these chests did not hold campaigns 
during the period September, 1944, to August, 1945, and 
forty-four—in New England, around the national capital, in 
Pennsylvania, and in California—conducted joint campaigns. 
In all, then, there were 772 campaigns carried on during the 
year in question, which together raised $142,239,072 for local 
agencies and $79,033,878 for war appeals. ‘This represents a 
sixfold increase in local funds secured through chests since 
the Movement got under way after the first World War. The 
development is accordingly worth tracing in more detail. 
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The record begins in 1922 when 49 campaigns were offi- 
cially reported with an aggregate of $23,656,000 to their 
credit. ‘The figures first given in the organization’s Bulletin 
No. 78 (August, 1934) for the period 1922-1933 were later 
revised, beginning with 1925, as additional and corrected 
reports came in, and published for 1925-1943 in Bulletin 
No. 118 (August, 1943). ‘The count was brought down to 
date in Results of Community Chest Campaigns for 194), 
issued in August of that year. It is accordingly possible to 
present the facts below in the five-year pattern preferred in 
this report. 


TABLE XVI. TRENDS IN COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGNS, 
BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS, 1925-1945 


Year Total Campaigns Trend Total Amount Raised Trend 
| Ge Aa Ie a a 240 100 $ 58,003,965 100 
T930) ee 353 147 75,942,000 131 
the da Ne ie ney Re ea 406 169 69,781,478 120 
ROAD ade ak aee 561 234 86,297,068 148 
iW 1G a Liaeds thee oa 772 one 142,239,072* eh ib’ #0) 


*after deducting war funds. 


It will be observed that, while there has been an impres- 
sive increase, after the recession of 1935, in the total amount 
of money raised for local agencies, the increase in the number 
of campaigns is even more so. ‘There was no actual falling 
off in the depression. As a matter of fact, the only instance 
when there were fewer campaigns over a preceding single 
year occurred in 1934, when 399 campaigns were reported as 
compared with 401 in 1933. ‘The amount raised per cam- 
paign for each of the above years was as follows: 


| PAs MI Meee Uy IN re A ORC Pe $241,683 
LE oF) UAE RRNOTOCt RESROP mI Toy AML 214,647 
1 AE MRS StS I: We MS CARR a ME 171,876 
{BEG Ae pueden eins nat ills ner lyl eth authulunoi bri 153,827 
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Despite the substantial rebound since 1940, the figure for 
1945 was but 76 per cent of that for 1925. It may accordingly 
very well be that, for all the obvious appeal of national 
emergency and patriotism, and for all the substantial net 
gains achieved, it has taken decidedly more effort to raise 
these funds, as the years have gone by, than was originally 
the case. Until 1940 the effort increased progressively, once 
the expansive nineteen-twenties were over. 

Comparison with selected items from the study of con- 
sumer expenditure (Chapter II) and the Y.M.C.A. should 
be instructive. The trends are presented in the next table 
in. terms of 1929 as the base. 


TABLE XVII. COMPARATIVE TRENDS IN PRIVATE DONATIONS 
(1929 — 100 per cent) 


Expenditure 

Expenditure for Y.M.C.A.  Y.M.C.A. 

Toial Chest for Religious Welfare and Contribution Total 

Year Returns Bodies Foreign Relief Income Income 
By ck Bid 100 100 100 100 100 
AEE Ee A 107 98 110 102 104 
PO a 116 92 112 91 97 
os 1. a a SO 138 81 72 73 81 
WYP OS Si hal aLb otic, 106 73 To 64 65 
POS ia et se tld 96 70 79 52 60 
BOBO cars ce vss 95 69 84 53 64 
RO SG ota onencd 106 68 88 57 72 
BOB Cin. rate 112 70 93 66 81 
HCL Tie Tea inca 114 71 93 67 82 
DOB actin (aaa 113 74 100 66 84 
11S ea a 118 78 115 69 89 
| NA SR oa 123 83 130 66 94 
iF Ale A aaah 132 88 167 aD 105 ; 


* 


There are several things to be noted from this array. ‘The 
most striking is the consistent superiority in strength of the 
annual chest campaigns. The exceptionally high figure for 
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“welfare and foreign relief’ in 1942 includes contributions’ 
to relief organizations in behalf of European countries. If 
the war funds of the chest campaigns had been similarly in- 
cluded in the calculation for 1942 (the first year in which 
they appeared) the index figure would have been 143. While 
this is still short of the record for “welfare and foreign re- 
lief” as a whole (for the latter includes contributions to com- 
munity chests), the table nevertheless establishes the chest 
as the characteristic agency through which the typical Amer- 
ican urban community has come to make its private do- 
nations. 

It is likewise clear that the Y.M.C.A. does not owe its 
generally favorable financial position to its contribution in- 
come. This, of course, was previously established in Chapter 
IV. Furthermore, the average American donor is conspicu- 
ously less interested in giving to religious bodies than to 
welfare agencies with a broader base. All trends, however, 
are significantly influenced and given their characteristic 
pattern by the downward pull of financial depression during 
the middle-thirties. 

This last factor can be demonstrated even more strikingly 
on the basis of calculations appearing in Bulletin No. 11) of 
Community Chests and Councils, Incorporated. There the 
trends in the campaigns of 171 chests continuously reporting 
in comparable fashion are checked against such economic 
indices as the estimated national income, the net income 
given on the tax reports made public by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and the amounts deducted from the net 
income as contributions. To these figures have been added 
for. comparison here, in the table to follow, trends for the 
Y.M.C.A. total and contribution incomes. All have been cal- 
culated in terms of the average of 1935-1939 as 100 per cent, 
and the period covered is 1925-1939. Community recreation 
has been omitted from the present calculations and discus- 
sion because it is not appreciably financed by private con- 
tributions. ee 


t 
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TaBLE XVIII. CAMPAIGNS OF 171 CHESTS, Y.M.C.A. TOTAL 
OPERATING INCOME AND SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICES, 
1925-1939 
(Average of 1935-1939 — 100 per cent) 


Y.M.C.A. Net Con- 
Y.M.C.A.Con- Total National Income. tributions 
Year 171 Chests’ tributions Income Income Reported Deducted 


1925 99 112 103 114 113 110 
1926 105 148 118 117 114 120 
1927 107 159 122 117 117 126 
1928 111 161 126 122 18] 132 
1929 115 162 130 127 128 131. 
1930 117 166 135 105 94 106 
1931 128 149 126 83 70 81 
1932 148 118 105 61 60 72 
1933 115 103 84 65 57 62 
1934 - 99 85 78 77 66 67 
1935 96 86 84 85 77 76 
1936 99 93 94 99 100 95 
1937 103 107 106 109 110 108 
1938 103 108 107 98 98 101 
1939 99 107 110 108 115 121 


The determining factor in the picture disclosed, naturally 
but not altogether obviously enough, is that of the national 
income. The trends for the net income and contributions 
reported for tax purposes follow this definitive curve 
throughout, with very little deviation. Not quite so much 
to be anticipated are the similarly close approximation of 
the total Y.M.C.A. income and, since 1931, of its contribu- 
tion income. The spurt of the 171 community chests from 
1925-1932 may be attributed to some extent to the relatively 
smaller figures involved, but more significantly to the youth 
and first expansion of the chest movement. The more imme- 
diate and dramatic spurt of the Y.M.C.A. income from con- 
tributions reflects primarily the expansion in current opera- 
tions after the postwar emphasis on new buildings. Both 
trends join in following the dominating pattern with the 
onset of the depression, however, and are not dissimilar in 
their deviation at the end of the decade. There is some 
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evidence, seen in the tendency of all contribution items to 
lag a little behind the ordinary income items on the down- 
ward drop, of the almost pitiful attempt of private citizens 
to deal with the havoc of financial depression. 


SUBSIDIARY TRENDS IN SELECTED CATEGORIES, 1929-1945 


‘The published reports afford a certain indication of what 
has been taking place with respect to the number of donors 
to the several campaigns, classified by size of gift. For in- 
stance, Bulletin No. 78 (pp. 3-5) presents the facts submitted 
continuously from 1929-1934 by 102 chests. These were, of 
course, the worst depression years. No striking changes oc- — 
curred in 1930 and 1931. ‘There was a slight increase in the 
number of donors in 1932 (102 per cent compared with 
1929) , followed by a serious drop in 1933 (83 per cent), and 
a certain degree of recovery in 1934 (91 per cent). The 
trend in the total amounts raised also ends at 91 per cent 
of the 1929 figure, but there had been a spectacular rise 
in 1932 (142 per cent) which occurred primarily ° ‘in the 
top gifts of $5,000 and over.” 

By August, 1941, (Bulletin No. 109, p. 4) the number of 
subscribers to 118 chests continuously reporting had grown 
to 141 per cent of the 1929 level, and the entire increase had 
taken place in the category of giving $25 or under. Indeed, 
there were no less than “23.8 per cent fewer givers of $100 
and over for 1941 than for 1929.’’ Since this study was com- 
piled, the onset of war programs has, of course, greatly in- 
creased the number of donors in most classifications. While 
these sample trends are necessarily limited as measures of 
the entire situation, they are nevertheless regarded at head- 
quarters as roughly indicative of the larger picture. To- 
gether they suggest an unusual rallying round of large donors 
in times of stress, and otherwise a pronounced expansion to 
reach small donors. The increasing effort needed to raise 
campaign funds, especially between 1930 and 1940, comes 
to mind in this connection. The situation might be much 
healthier, as well as easier, if the entire increase in 1941 over 
1929, reported by the 118 chests, had occurred in the classi- 
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fication of $100-$500, or even $50-$150, rather than in the 
lowest category of $25 or less. 

Another trend can be pieced together having to do with 
the way chest funds are allocated. According to Bulletin No. 
123 (p. 3), 89 chests appropriated a total of $43,579,410 to 
private agencies for local programs in 1945. Of this amount, 
36.4 per cent went for care of dependents (the aged, children, 
and family service); 17.1 per cent went for health services; 
32.0 per cent for leisure-time activities, including $585,359 
for programs in behalf of service men; 12,7 per cent for 
“central planning and finance,” that is to say, local com- 
munity chests and councils; and the remaining 1.8 per cent 
for miscellaneous services. According to the Children’s Bu- 
reau Study, the chests of the 34 urban areas analyzed in 1940 
appropriated 10.7 per cent of their total funds to central 
planning and finance. The CCC records definitely establish 
an increase of 11.8 per cent in this category over 1944, for 
the 89 chests reporting. So it seems clear that since 1940 the 
administrative expenses of chests and councils have been ex- 
panding to an appreciable extent. 

The trend in appropriations for the three main categories 
—dependency, health services, and leisure-time activities— 
can be more definitely established. Bulletin No. 110 (p. 4) 
presented the facts from 96 chests for the years 1929, 1932, 
1940, and 1941. In the following tabulation, the figures for 
the first three of these years have been used, and those for 
1945 from 89 chests (Bulletin No. 123) substituted for 1941. 
The special appropriation for programs for service men has 
been omitted, in this connection, and the total for the three 
categories is used each year as 100 per cent. The relative 
support of each, over the period studied, may thus be ac- 
cepted as reasonably comparable. 


1929 1932 1940 1945 
Dependency. .......... 50.0% 63.7% 50.4% 43.3% 
Health Service ........ pa 17.3 22.0 20.3 
Leisure Time ......... aiek 19.0 27.0 36.4 
ROLal tine. tiec: 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Chests Reporting ....... 96 96 96 89 
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Judging from this sample, the chest appropriation for 
leisure-time activities was in 1929 some 25 or 30 per cent of 
the total, exclusive of administrative and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, and had returned to roughly the same relative posi- 
tion by 1940. Additional samples of chest appropriation, 
besides that quoted above for 1945, indicate that the big in- 
crease since 1940 has been for this category. The greatest . 
amount of change has occurred in the matter of dependency, 
where the need itself has likewise fluctuated violently since 
1929. Another factor tending to reduce the proportion re- 
quired from the chest’s funds has been the growing soit of 
government responsibility in this area. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY CHESTS 


The pamphlet already quoted, Results of Community 
Chest Campaigns for 1945, included a tabulation of the 820 
community chests on the books by countries and states. It 
was accordingly possible to work out the regional distribu- 
tion of the 784 of them located within the continental 
United States. It was likewise possible to arrange in the same 
way the financial returns from the campaigns held in 1944- 
1945 by all but four of these (two in Massachusetts, and one 
each in New Jersey and Virginia). Similar distributions for 
the other years used for community recreation in Chapter 
III could not be assembled. Since the most interesting result 
of the array for 1944-1945 is its striking similarity to the facts 
disclosed for the Y.M.C.A. and community recreation for the 
calendar year 1944 (the most comparable period available) , 
they have“all been placed together in the next table. For 
each agency the proportional distribution is given, both for 
the number of administrative units and annual finances, the . 
latter expressed in terms of campaigns for the chests and cur- 
rent expenditures for the other two, 
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TaBLeE XIX. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 
AND CURRENT FINANCES FOR COMMUNITY CHESTS, LOCAL 
Y.M.C.A.’3 AND COMMUNITY RECREATION, 1944 or 1944-1945 


U.S. Census Community Chests Y.M.C.A. ‘ Community Recreation 
Region Units Campaigns Units Expenditure Units Expenditure 


New England .... 12.5% 9.6% 10.2% 9.3% 11.3% 5.9% 
25.6 ; 29.1 21.0 


Middle Atlantic 20.9 23.7 23.0 
East North 

Centrahis) 24.0 26.2 22.8 30.7 24.9 26.3 
West North r 

Central... 9.6 8.3 10.5 6.6 11.3 6.2 
South Atlantic... 10.6 9.1 10.8 8.2 9.2 13.3 
East South ; 

Central.............. 3.8 3.2 4.5 3.3 3.3 yay 
West South 

Central............... 5.0 5.3 4.1 3.2 4.7 4.1 
Mountain... 3.3 1.6 2.6 1.3 4.7 1.8 
PE CLLIC trikes 10.3 11.1 10.8 8.3 9.6 16.7 


United States... 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Consistently the strongest sections of the country for each 
agency on both counts are the East North Central and Middle 
Atlantic regions. Second in rank, at roughly half the propor- 
tional distribution of the first group, are New England, the 
South Atlantic, Pacific, and West North Central regions. Fur- 
thermore, the two strongest geographic areas show propor- 
tional gains in finances over units for all three agencies. 
Consistently below the unit proportion on finances are New 
England, the West North Central, East South Central, and 
Mountain regions. Consistently the weakest areas on finances 
are the Mountain states, with the East South Central and 
West South Central regions next in line, though the last is 
rather better off proportionately, especially for community 
chests. In the South Atlantic states community recreation ap- 
pears to be in the lead a little, while the Y.M.C.A. seems to be 
lagging rather on the Pacific coast. ‘The several patterns 
throughout are thus much more similar than different. With 
only minor deviations all three agencies are strong and weak: 
in the same parts of the country. No two of them should thus 
be regarded as rivals for living space so much as products of 
the same, primarily urban, culture. 
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When the distribution of expenditure for community 
recreation is compared with similar distributions for com- 
munity chests and the Y.M.C.A., some evidence, at least, is 
discernible to the effect that public moneys are taking up 
some of the slack left by private agencies. Within the pri- 
mary framework of greater likeness than difference, it never- 
theless appears that proportionately fewer funds are available 
in New England for municipal recreation than for private 
agencies, and decidedly more in the South Atlantic states 
and on the Pacific coast. It must be emphasized that emer- 
gency appropriations have been excluded from all calcula- 
tions. The financial situation is proportionately much 
stronger for the Y.M.C.A. than for community recreation in 
the two numerically strongest regions. Finally, the financial 
distributions for community chests and the Y.M.C.A. are 
closer together than is either to community recreation. It is 
particularly to be regretted, in view of this suggestion, that 
it was not possible to calculate trends of regional develop- 
ment for community chests comparable to those presented in 
Chapter III for community recreation, and in Chapter IV 
for the Y.M.C.A. 


THE Y.M.C.A. AND COMMUNITY CHESTS 


The attempt to establish a trend for Y.M.C.A. participa- 
tion in community chests did not get beyond rather vague 
general impressions because of the difficulties in record keep- 
ing on this subject in both national offices. It appears to be 
true, however, that local Associations have tended to asso- 
ciate themselves with the centralization of welfare financing 
to an increasing degree since the depression. ‘They have done 
so in rapidly accelerating fashion since 1940, for many 
Y.M.C.A.’s have not wanted to remain disassociated from 
community war chests, regardless of their affiliation or not 
with the regular chests for ongoing peacetime service. How 
many of the formerly independent Y.M.C.A.’s will want to 
return to their original status, now that the last war appeals 
are being sponsored, remains to be seen. 
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In the spring of 1945, the research organization of CCC 
inquired into the participation of various “Y groups’ 
(Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and Y.M.H.A.) in community chests. 
Reports from 146 chests were used, located in cities of seven 
population classifications. The Y.W.C.A. was represented in 
86.3 per cent of these chests, the Y.M.C.A. in 76.7 per cent, 
the Y.M.H.A. in 6.2 per cent, and the combined Y.M.- 
Y.W.H.A. in 5.5 per cent. When the cities in question were 
checked for the present study against the Y.M.C.A. yearbook 
records for 1943 (the relevant year), active Associations 
were found in but 133 or 91.1 per cent of the cases. “The 
participation of Y.M.C.A.’s in the 146 chests under consider- 
ation was thus raised to 84.2 per cent of the possible total. 
It seems safe to conclude, accordingly, that the picture result- 
ing from the CCC study has more to do with the distribu- 
tion of the agencies in question than with their willingness 
to join forces with all other agencies in a given community. 
In other words, participation has virtually become standard 
_ practice. 

According to other findings from this CCC study, pub- 
lished in Community for February, 1945, (pp. 88-9) , the Boy 
Scouts were represented in the 146 chests more frequently 
than any other agency, appearing in 96 per cent of the cases. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the chests likewise included the 
Girl Scouts and some phase of Salvation Army work, usually 
family service, but also certain leisure-time programs, and, 
in twelve instances, homes for unmarried mothers. The 
Y.W.C.A. was next in line (86 per cent). The Y.M.C.A. 
(77 per cent) ranked fifth in order of frequency. Further- 
more, according to Community for April 1944, (p. 113), 
“community centers and Y.M.C.A.’s were the agencies most 
frequently taken into chests since the beginning of the war.” 
It will be recalled that the major increase in chest appro- 
priation since 1940 occurred in the category of leisure-time 
programs. ' | 

The Y.M.C.A. yearbook: for 1939 published a study of 
Y.M.C.A.-chest relationships in 208 cities of all sizes. The 
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contribution income of local Associations in and out of com- 
munity chests, where such were in existence, and of Asso- 
ciations in non-chest cities were compared for each popula- 
tion level over the years 1929-1939. With the exception of 
those units in cities of 100,000 to 199,999 inhabitants, the 
Y.M.C.A. consistently fared better during these depression 
years where there was a chest in which it participated. The 
considerations put forward in connection with the discussion 
of trends and regional distribution, throughout this report, 
raise the question as to how much this valuable finding is a 
measure of general cultural alertness in the cities studied 
rather than of the importance of‘joint action. The yearbook ' 
study itself is a bit uncertain as to how to interpret its find- 
ings. ‘The final conclusions are sufficiently in line with the 
thinking that has been defining itself in the present chapter 
to warrant full quotation at this point (p. 91; italics added) : 


Great variation exists among communities based on factors 
other than size. The prestige of both Associations and chests 
may vary greatly from city to city. Personalities of leaders are 
often the determining factor in public esteem and in formal re- 
lationships.. The capacity and social vision of influential citizens 
in board relationships of agencies and budget committees of 
chests may represent the ideal in one community and something 
far less in another. The general economic position in the national 
economy as a whole and in the specific employment and indus- 
trial condition of the community itself underlies everything. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in this chapter serve to emphasize the 
emergence of community chests as the standard agency 
through which the citizens of the predominantly urban sec- 
tions of the country make their private contributions to 
welfare activities. It looks very much as though central 
financing, and by implication at least some aspects of central 
planning, were here to stay and likely to increase. This de- 
velopment has paralleled the typical distribution of both 
the Y.M.C.A. and community recreation. All three appear 
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to be soundly rooted in the same or very similar cultural . 
conditions and are apparently fellow, possibly complemen- 
tary, rather than competing or rival developments. 

Furthermore, while private contributions are substantial 
nowadays under the stimulus of war emotions, comparatively 
more energy appears to be necessary to raise funds than it 
used to in the nineteen-twenties. ‘This was particularly true 
up to 1940, when the new impulse generated by patriotism 
reversed what had been a steadily increasing strain. Up to 
and including 1939, the best years for the Y.M.C.A. in con- 
tributions were 1926-1931, while those for community chests 
followed by exactly two years, 1928-1933. The highest ‘“‘con- 
tributions deducted’’ for income tax returns occurred in 
1927-1929, the banner years being 1928 and 1929. 

‘The annual funds raised by all existing community chests, 
even after deducting all war appropriations, were neverthe- 
less substantially greater in 1944-1945 than in any preceding 
year. The increase reflects both greater coverage of the chest 
movement as well as expanding programs of member agen- 
cies. Community centers and Y.M.C.A.’s have joined the 
chest since 1940 in larger numbers than any other agencies, 
_and the greatest increase in appropriations has been for 
leisure-time activities. It is Just possible, though the proof 
is lacking, that this particular increase reflects the resump- 
tion of a trend established during the twenties and inter- 
rupted for the decade of the thirties. 


Cian Pope rR Vy 
FIRST REFLECTIONS ON THE FINDINGS 


os PRECEDING CHAPTERS OF THIS REPORT, dealing with na- 
tional aspects of the question of relations between the 
Y.M.C.A. and public agencies have served to make certain 
things very clear. In the first place, the field in which pro- 
gram emphases resemble each other is that of leisure-time 
activities, covering both recreation and informal education. 
‘The characteristic governmental agency concerned is the 
local municipality. Assistance has been given in the past, 
and presumably may be counted on in the future, from 
federal, state, and county sources, especially in times of na- 
tional emergency. Whatever aid from these levels of govern- 
ment will be forthcoming in the immediate future is likely 
to be other than financial. There is no reason to think that 
the developing (if fluctuating) interest of such government 
circles in matters of co-ordination, stimulation, the dissem1- 
nation of information, and general advisory service is not 
reasonably permanent in character. 

As far as can be judged solely from the national statistics 
and impressions at the national offices, the main difference 
between publicly and privately supported leisure-time activ- 
ities is that of the clientele served: recreation for everybody 
in contrast with service to some specially selected group. 
Community recreation, dating from the turn of the century, 
and officially since 1909, is younger than the Y.M.C.A. Move- 
ment by some fifty or sixty years. In some important respects 
it appears to be still in the process of expanding.and finding 
its proper level. ‘There is evidence to establish an increasing 
emphasis on the importance of trained leadership; the devel- 
opment is probably approaching the stage of standardization 
and stabilization that the Association reached after 1900 and 
intensifted during the nineteen-twenties. Leadership has 
been a serious problem in both movements during the de- 
prssion and in the war expansion since.1940. ‘The unfolding 
situation strongly suggests that whatever qualitative differ- 
ences now exist between program leaders in the two move- 
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ments are likely to be temporary rather than permanently 
differentiating. | 

The major finding of this report so far is that there is more 
evidence to suggest that the Y.M.C.A. and community recre- 
ation are similar products of the same urban culture than 
that they are naturally irreconcilable rivals. A certain degree 
of stimulating competition does exist between them, in all 
likelihood, and may do so always. This is, however, but an- 
other way of emphasizing their common roots in present-day 
American folkways. While cities have increasingly come to 
recognize supervised recreation, primarily outdoors but also 
in school buildings and other centers, as one of their regular 
responsibilities, everything points to the fact that the 
Y.M.C.A. has continued to flourish along with this develop- 
ment. One more rather striking table will serve to drive 
this conclusion home. The trends from 1929 to 1941, in 
terms of the first year as the base, have been calculated below 
for the aggregate Y.M.C.A. operating income, the total in- 
come for community recreation (including the relatively 
small receipts from fees), and consumer expenditure (ie. 
business receipts) for commercial amusement in the United 
States. 
Taste XX. TRENDS IN OPERATING INCOME FOR THE Y.M.G.A., 

COMMUNITY RECREATION, AND COMMERCIAL AMUSEMENTS, 


1929-1941 
(1929 — 100 per cent) 


Community Commercial 
Year Y.M.C.A. Recreation Amusement 
5 2 eee ae oe aa 100 100 100 
TOS OEE CUNCEY Pea heas 104 113 98 
Tae eo t SOA od eh en 97 105 91 
OSD tee epee 81 87 68 
1 CS kb tesa leatbialy Re Sus 65 65 62 
LOS A Tore eke Ne 60 66 68 
1 CE aaa ee Ce a a 64 59 72 
BOSC ee se eee 72 71 82 
OVS Fra ht ke ek 81 80 91 
MOSH este ha 82 92 86 
MOBO re un eck 84 99 89 
OE ER ae ei 89 97 94 
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It must be emphasized that, appreciating the limitations 
of all national statistics and the unavoidable errors attending 
upon their collection, preference has been given throughout 
this discussion to those categories least subject to ambiguity 
or guessing: the number of administrative units and finances. 
Despite distortions owing to differences in bookkeeping and 
the distribution of overhead, they afford a reasonable basis 
for rough comparison. But it is only in these categories 
studied, significant as they are as indices of general vitality, 
that the striking evidence has been found of greater simi- 
larity than difference. So far as it goes, the evidence is very 
strong, both when presented in terms of overaH trends since 
1929 and when calculated for regional distribution by five- 
year intervals. Whenever possible, comparisons have been 
made with the government study of consumer expenditure 
first described in Chapter II. This has consistently served 
to highlight the essential agreement in’ the important, but 
of course not necessarily exhaustive, respects under consider- 
ation, not only between the Y.M.C.A. and community recre- 
ation, but also of both with the culture as a whole. 

The preceding chapters have accordingly thrown light on 
certain characteristic developments of American urban civi- 
lization, especially since the first World War. As already em- 
phasized, municipal governments have come to accept 
responsibility for community recreation during this period. 
The Y.M.C.A. has maintained its position as one of the 
accepted private agencies without any suggestion of diminish- 
ing importance. At the same time, public interest in recre- 
ational programs of all kinds has been significantly on the 
increase, despite the serious setback of the depression. Dur- 
ing the same years community chests have steadily expanded 
both in coverage and in scope. At least under the impact of 
war sentiment, it appears to have become more or less stand- 
ard practice for private agencies to join forces in approaching 
the public for contributions. 

To what extent there has likewise been mutual awareness 
and conscious adjustment in the local situation; whether 
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characteristic qualitative differences between publicly and 
privately supported recreation are to be discerned at closer 
quarters; and what evidence there may be for anything like 
community planning to serve human need, are all questions 
of the greatest relevance. The next two chapters will accord- 
ingly be addressed to analyzing the results of special visits 
made to a limited number of carefully selected cities. 


CHAPTER VII 
SAMPLE PATTERNS OF RELATIONSHIPS 


S EXPLAINED in the introductory first chapter, a total of 
Aas cities was finally separated out for concentrated 
attention in this study. This part of the report will be based 
on the findings from these cities, chiefly in the form of 
opinion expressed by their own citizens and outside observ- 
ers. It will therefore be well to begin by describing the 
sample in some detail. 


THE Stupy SAMPLE 


In all of the cities in question there had been Y.M.C.A.’s 
and programs of community recreation since at least 1925. 
There had accordingly been enough time for relations to 
define themselves and assume some degree of permanence. 
There were also functioning community chests and councils 
of social agencies in all of them. The population varied 
between 100,000 and 600,000 according to the 1940 census. 
Certain characteristics of these cities, totaled by regional 
distribution, appear below. 


TABLE XXI. SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY SAMPLE 
BY UNITED STATES CENSUS REGIONS, 1944 


Aggregate Average 

Population Thorndike 
U.S. Census Region Sixty Cities Change, 1930-1940 “G Score” 
New) Bn gland ystems enntin 5 — 0.1 _ 41 or 708 
Middle Atlantic orcs 13 + 0.2 40 or 703 
East’ North’ Central j.00054.002.,.. 13 + 3.6 41 or 711 
West North Central on a + 4.3 44 or 745 
Sout AClantic yea 4 +11.2 26 or 490 
Fast: South, Centralyu ac... 4 + 7.2 25 or 475 
West South Central ............c 5 +13.1 31 or 561 
IIVEOWT EAI eel a ee 1 +-12.0 44 or 750 
| Sor Tey bi Cele Atco. ERR a 0) 8 + 7.9 56 or 801 
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The last column calls for explanation. The “‘G scores” are 
calculated in two ways, both of which are based on 37 civic 
traits having to do with health services (5), education (8), 
recreation (2), socio-economics level (8), creature comfort 
(5), and other items (9). They were developed by E. L. 
Thorndike of Columbia University and published in Your 
City (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939). ‘The 
reader is referred to table 2 (pp. 33-34) of that book for 
“approximate G scores’ on all but three of the 310 cities 
listed in the 1930 census as having 30,000 inhabitants or 
more. For the sake of providing some standard for gauging 
relative excellence, according to this method, be it said that 
75.6 per cent of the 307 cities had scores ranging from 30 
to 49; the highest attained was 62 and the lowest, 20, with 
the median at 38, and the “middle 50 per cent” from 32 to 
43. The American urban culture apparently does not make 
for or tolerate wide diversity in the traits taken into con- 
sideration—a conclusion, incidentally, reinforced by the dis- 
cussion of the national statistics. 

It will be seen that the sixty cities are geographically dis- 
tributed according to much the same pattern as the country's 
total population. Those located in the northeastern and 
north central areas appear to be fairly well stabilized as to 
size. They rank above the national median on G scores— 
in the neighborhood of the 75th percentile. ‘The most pro- 
gressive of the sixty cities, however, are on the Pacific coast, 
in the Mountain, and West North Central regions. Those in 
the Pacific and Mountain areas are likewise among the most 
rapidly growing communities, although those expanding at 
the fastest rate of all are in the West South Central region. 
The relatively low scores reported for the cities in the south- 
ern sections of the country reflect the presence among their 
- citizens of large numbers (usually Negroes) for whom living 
standards are set well below those prevailing for the white 
population. - 

The aggregate amount spent for community recreation in 
the sixty cities doubled during the period 1925-1944, while 
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the Y.M.C.A.’s annual expenditure increased to 139 per cent _ 
of the base year’s figure. But the drop between 1930 and 
1935 for the Y.M.C.A. was 36 per cent as compared with 44 
per cent for community recreation. In other words, the 
Y.M.C.A. revealed its more settled character. Besides, the 
actual amount spent in 1944 by the sixty Associations for 
current expenses was $12,766,200, as compared with $8,060,- 
840 spent by the sixty programs of community recreation. 

‘The study sample is thus seen to be, despite the chosen 
population range, adequately representative of the larger 
situation on all counts. The fact that most of the sixty cities 
ranked well above the national median on G scores reflects 
the circumstance that only those centers were included in 
which there were established Y.M.C.A.’s, community recre- 
ation, community chests, and councils of social agencies. As 
a group they stand for “the best current practice” without 
being, for the most part, among the most outstanding ex- 
amples of civic development in the country. 

In about a dozen of the sixty cities war industry had been 
developed to such an extent by 1944 as to confuse the lines 
of ordinary, permanent growth. It was consequently decided 
not to try to visit these for the study. Hopes were enter- 
tained of covering most of the others, in some way, but the 
unexpected demands on staff time during 1945 prevented 
their fulfilment. Actually ten cities were visited intensively, 
usually for three or four days each, and relevant information 
was secured from interviews, recent studies, and correspond- 
ence on rather more than as many again. As things turned 
out, one of the cities investigated at first hand was not in 
the sample. It was substituted at the last minute for one of 
the sixty because of the illness, in the latter, of the Y.M.C.A. 
general secretary. When checked against the sample, how- 
ever, the new city met all conditions except that its popula- 
tion was but 50,000; as luck would have it, this particular 
city, located within one of the country’s largest metropolitan 
districts, stood exactly at the 75th percentile on the ‘Thorn- 
dike G scores. Three of the ten visited were in the important 
East North Central region, two each in New England and the 
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West North Central regions, and one each in the Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Pacific regions. 

In every case the study was carried out with the hearty co- 
operation of the Y.M.C.A. staff. “The basic method was one 
of unhurried and, for the most part, astonishingly frank and 
discerning conversations. All such interviews were selected 
and scheduled in advance by the Y.M.C.A. folk, in response 
to a request to look for those persons ‘“‘who, by virtue of their 
position and mental outlook, were both sufficiently informed 
and sufficiently objective to discuss the situation as a whole.” 
Such individuals were found on the staffs of councils of social 
agencies, community chests, and other private agencies be- 
sides the Y.M.C.A.; among superintendents of schools, 
juvenile court officials, directors of public recreation, and 
elsewhere in municipal government; and among Protestant 
ministers, Jewish rabbis, clubwomen, newspapermen, law- 
yers, bankers, and businessmen, many of whom served as 
Jaymen on the boards, particularly of the chest, council of 
social agencies, and the Y.M.C.A. While the interviews 
varied, of course, in significance and tone, the fact that in the 
ageregate for each city the judgment of the Y.M.C.A. was in - 
no case found at fault, is in itself valuable testimony as to 
the quality of its leadership and the security of its social 
position. Sincere thanks and admiration are hereby extended 
to all of them. 

The rest of this chapter will be given to thumbnail overall 
sketches of relationships between public and private social 
agencies, with emphasis on programs for the use of leisure 
time. No two of the ten patterns to be described are quite 
the same. They have been grouped to emphasize different 
roles played by the council of social agencies, the situation 
when community recreation is on the weak side, and the pic- 
ture when community recreation is flourishing or very strong. 


ACCENT ON THE CouNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The four cities in the first group to be considered are close 
together in size ranging, from 50,000 to 200,000 inhabitants, 
but are situated in the very different larger environments of 
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New England, the North Atlantic seaboard, the Old South, 
and the Middle West. Three of them are state capitals and 
in none of them has there been enough war industry to make 
people apprehensive about problems of reconversion. These 
similarities will serve to highlight the influence of the basic 
culture in which each is set. 


A FIRM HAND ON THE REINS 


In city A, the relation of the council of social agencies and 
the community chest to the member agencies may be de- 
scribed as one of fairly strict though, all things considered, 
enlightened control. ‘There was a good deal of evidence that 
many important citizens would like to have an even more 
powerful say and felt some restiveness over the fact that they 
didn’t. All of the persons interviewed agreed that A had a 
proud tradition of giving to financial campaigns of all kinds, 
along with a vigorous distrust of government agencies as such 
—‘“‘in the nature of the case, they must be inefficient!’’—and 
an equally powerful resistance to suggestions from outsiders. 
A leading banker maintained that “neither federal nor state 
funds would be welcomed by the citizenry at large, for A 
likes to do the job itself and believes it can.” Another out- 
standing businessman, prominently identified furthermore 
with local government and welfare enterprise, insisted that 
he and his fellow citizens “like to do the job themselves out 
of their own pockets—but according to ideas and standards 
in which they had had a share.” He was constantly pressing 
for some means of checking the work of social agencies be- 
cause ‘‘A needed to know if it was getting its money’s worth 
in the business sense.” | 

This last consideration appeared to dominate the thinking 
of the chest’s budget committee. One member characterized 
their control over the agencies as “very tight.” Everything 
was carefully scrutinized “down to the last penny” and trans- 
fers of unexpended funds from one category to another were 
not permitted. This individual added that he himself was 
among those who “pressed all the time for evidence of need 
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and good performance,’ but he ended by admitting that he 
had changed his mind a bit since joining the board of the 
Y.M.C.A. and “seeing things from the other side; perhaps we 
have been a little too tight in these matters.’ Another mem- 
ber of the committee, a woman exceptionally well-informed 
on the inner workings of local welfare programs, had even 
stronger misgivings: 


I sometimes am a little frightened at the way we make de- 
cisions! None of us has ever questioned the honesty and integrity 
of our agencies; we know that their budgets have been carefully 
thought out and discussed on local boards—who are we seven 
people to say they don’t need what they say they need! 


In response to specific questions, she said they had no real 
standards or criteria for making such decisions; when agen- 
cies.got turned down for the full amount they asked for, she 
knew “‘there were hard feelings.” 

The staff of the council and chest headed up in the same 
individual, a person of acknowledged social vision and enor- 
mous local prestige. ‘There was, however, more to suggest 
that he had developed his ideas for the city’s program of joint 
action from his own disciplined social conscience than from 
the minds with which he worked. The divisional meetings 
of the council were well-attended, but little opportunity was 
usually provided for the exchange of experience. ‘The super- 
intendent of schools said he enjoyed serving on the council’s 
executive committee because problems arising in some 
agency or part of the city were regularly reported there, dis- 
cussed, and acted upon. The divisional meetings rather 
bored him and he only attended when the announced topic 
interested him. These meetings had not turned out the way 
he had expected; he had thought the council would “act as a 
clearing house on social problems of all sorts, and that meet- 
ings would be called ad hoc as needed.” And that’s the way 
they originally were, but he guessed the time had come when, 
“like most agencies, the council had completed its initial job 
and had started hunting around for a good program for its 
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meetings.” “These were now organized around set speeches, 
with very little attention given to the social problems, spe- 
cifically, of A. 

Everybody agreed that there was no particular issue or 
tension between publicly and privately supported welfare 
agencies. The latter, indeed, enjoyed the average citizen’s 
greater confidence. ‘True, they did sometimes scrap a bit, 
but each group was quite as likely to differ or even come to 
grips with its own kind—the schools with the park board, for 
instance, or case workers and group workers, or the group 
- workers among themselves. ‘The only serious issue that had 
come to the fore in recent times had been between the 
municipal welfare department and the family agencies. Con- 
siderable criticism was expressed of the leadership in the 
former as “a political appointment.” The banker already 
quoted said there had been a change recently but the council 
had not succeeded in its vigorous attempt to get a profes- 
sional social worker instated; nevertheless, the pressure had 
resulted in ‘‘some changes for the better in the internal setup 
of the department, and it looked as if it would be less ex- 
posed to politics in the future.” ‘The director of the council 
described the recreation man in the park department as a 
“peculiar fellow who just doesn’t like going to meetings’; 
he wouldn’t sit on committees, but “you usually get what 
you ask of him if you put it to him in the right way.” 

The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. were in rather a curious po- 
sition. Both of them could afford to be fairly independent 
financially since the latter was substantially endowed for cur- 
rent expenses, and the Y.M.C.A. numbered on its board the 
most influential members of the council’s executive and 
budget committees. But their own representatives, among 
others, testified that the council’s director “didn’t have 
much use’ for their organizations and “preferred the neigh- 
borhood-house approach.” ‘The executive of one of them 
admitted feeling considerable hesitancy in putting all cards 
on the table before the other group-work agencies, because 
things “would be decided on the basis of their several in- 
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adequate conceptions of what an Association is rather than 
that of existing needs and resources for meeting them.” ‘The 
general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. felt particularly unhappy 
and confused as to what was socially the most constructive 
course. His board, on the other hand, was inclined to go its 
own way and cash in on as much as the traffic would bear. 

The general impression left after visiting this city was one 
of more or less baffled tensions. Despite considerable well- 
justified pride in A’s ability to take care of its own in its own 
way, the atmosphere was not that of free exchange and full 
mutual confidence. The most serious trouble seemed to con- 
sist of inadequate outlets for the best abilities and idealisms 
of some of its leading citizens—lay people as well as profes- 
sional social workers. The council of social agencies was 
certainly supplying vision and setting the tone high. It did 
not appear to be doing so well in educational and social 
strategy. 


A PLACE TO MEET AND EXCHANGE VIEWS 


City B gives the visitor an impression of having work to 
do and no disposition either to boast very much about it or 
waste time when getting things done. While its numerous 
and varied industries were of course flooded with war busi- 
ness after Pearl Harbor, no great number of workers had to 
be called in from outside. B has the advantage of being a 
home-owned city. Most of its large industries are controlled, 
owned, and operated by local people. It is likewise an im- 
portant railroad center, and labor has considerable weight 
in the community. The city is predominantly of native 
American stock. 

This general situation is held accountable for the uniform 
success of the community chest campaigns, year after year, 
and also for the quality of lay leadership on the boards of 
many private agencies. In general it is likewise reflected in 
the management of public agencies, although these have not 
been altogether free from political influence. The chest has 
been operated successfully, both when led almost wholly by 
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volunteers, and after the appointment of-a director on full 
time. The number of pledges has tripled since 1935, and the 
annual sum raised has increased nearly four-fold. During the 
past three years 75 or 80 per cent of these funds have been 
secured in gifts of less than $1,000. The chest executive was 
described as ‘‘a broad-gauged man who really tries to see the 
whole community and its needs.” 

This continuous financial success has meant that agency 
budgets have ordinarily been covered, a circumstance un- 
doubtedly tending to keep friction from developing. The 
chest executive said there “‘was more co-operation and less 
competition among private agencies” in B than in other 
cities he has known, and volunteered the fact that “only one 
public agency played its own game without regard to joint 
planning or existing programs.’ The community chest has 
never tried to control the way member agencies handled 
their own affairs beyond insisting that ‘good judgment and 
management be shown.” Its board and budget committee 
have never been composed of people wholly without experi- 
ence and knowledge of agency boards. An observer who has 
known the city for some fifteen vears said that the conse- 
quence has been that ‘many of the largest agencies in the 
chest have vigorous and active boards, independent in judg- 
ment and action.” He characterized the situation as ‘‘pooled 
financing on a high level; the chest is an agency of the com- 
munity for economy in raising and spending money; it is not 
a dictator over member agencies.” | 

Three years ago the community council was organized 
with fifty member agencies, including all leading privately 
and publicly supported organizations. Y.M.C.A. people are 
locally credited with a share in getting it started through 
their strong and early backing. Since this event possible 
friction points have been still further reduced. ‘The one ex- 
ception to the prevailing ability to get along nicely is fur- 
nished by the city recreation department. Both the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. have been irritated by the apparently high- 
handed manner in which programs they have sponsored have 
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been taken over. ‘The Associations put forth no claim for 
some of these programs, but they “would like to be con- 
sulted.” Y.M.C.A. officers expressed the opinion that it 
would be unwise for them to bring this matter out into the 
open themselves, since “enough feeling was being aroused, 
some in industry and some in other agencies, to correct the 
situation.” 

Although relationships were generally friendly before the 
community council was organized, little had been done in 
the way of joint planning. Since that time a promising be- 
ginning has been made in this direction. ‘The divisional 
meetings are well-attended. In 1944 a study was made by the 
division on group work and recreation which concluded that 
the local facilities for public recreation fell far below na- 
tional standards. ‘The council’s executive committee subse- 
quently asked the city playground commission to call this 
state of affairs to the attention of the general public. ‘he 
final consequence was that a special playground levy was 
submitted to the electorate in April, 1945, and passed by a 
majority of three to one. 

The council’s latest annual report likewise mentions, 
among its many current studies, two that have a bearing on 
leisure-time activities. A committee on program exchange 
“Is attempting to discover whether existing programs are now 
provided to serve varying age groups, or whether most of 
the service is being provided only to certain classes of the 
population.” ‘The report of the second recreation study has 
reached the stage of discussing the recommendations. It was 
carried on the previous year in the public schools and. aimed 
at finding out “the type of recreation young people want.” 
‘The recommendations have to do with extending the oppor- 
tunities for outdoor activities, improving baseball diamonds 
and the facilities for swimming and ice-skating, offering more 
cultural opportunities and making provision for hobbies and 
craftwork, and building recreation programs “around fam- 
ilies as a unit rather than for teen-age groups alone.” 

It may be said, then, that the community council (or coun- 
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cil of social agencies) in B is building on the prevailing good 
relations hitherto fostered by the community chest, and is 
starting the process of group thinking and planning about 
local needs. It is too soon to say more than this, especially 
since some falling off in financial contributions may well 
accompany the city’s relaxation from war exertion, with pos- 
sible repercussions in welfare circles. But so far the develop- 
ment certainly looks promising. 


OUT OF TOUCH WITH THE AGENCIES 


In city C the social agencies are singularly uninformed 
about each other, especially considering the easy walking dis- 
tance between their several headquarters. While the prevail- 
ing state of overwork and severe understaffing, along with 
personal likes and dislikes, clearly enter into this situation 
as they do elsewhere, it is also true that the essential culture 
encourages aloofness and self-sufficiency. The population con- 
sists of certain well-defined and fairly self-contained groups: 
the old families, the state government workers, and the em- 
ployees of various utilities and insurance companies. ‘The last 
two are made up very largely of transients who never develop 
much sense of responsibility toward the community. Inas- 
much as this general picture was, however, equally charac- 
‘teristic of cities A, D, and E (the last two yet to be de- 
scribed), none of which showed anything like the same 
conservative resistance to new ideas or lack of civic sense, it 
appears that the really critical factor here is the tone set by 
the comparatively permanent population. 

Part of this resistance to change manifested itself as tena- 
cious loyalty to what the city was used to. The superinten- 
dent of schools said there had always been public and private 
welfare agencies, and the city “accepted them.” Nobody 
would think of not supporting such established institutions 
as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Girl and Boy Scouts, or the Boys’ 
Club; they were more or less “‘in the nature of things.” 

But everybody interviewed agreed that money was very 
hard to raise. ‘The chest campaigns had reached their goal 
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only once since the depression, and the large donors were 
dying off without leaving successors. The chest executive 
seemed to be in a mood of despondency, tinged with exas- 
peration. While there was considerable difference of opinion 
among professional social workers as to this individual’s 
ability in raising funds, all agreed that financial problems 
absorbed all of his energies. A prominent businessman on 
the budget committee was inclined to think the chest was 

doing as well as could be expected, since “there were few 
really wealthy people in town and no war-boom money”; he 
maintained that while they didn’t secure as impressive sums 
as certain neighboring cities of comparable size, they did 
spread the base more widely. He regarded their average per 
capita gift of $2.39 as “fairly creditable.” 

There was considerable restiveness among the social agen- 
cies over this economic situation. At the time of the visit, 
the Red Cross had been on its own for some years, as it has 
in most places, but the Salvation Army had just followed 
suit. The effect on local morale was pronounced; as the 
superintendent of schools put it, “that hurts—and more than 
financially!”” ‘The budget committee member already quoted 
said that it had been their national headquarters that had 
induced the Salvation Army’s action, on the grounds that 
“the chest wasn’t giving them enough money.” ‘The general 
secretaries of both Christian Associations were eloquently 
convinced of their. agencies’ ability to do better under their 
own steam. More than one commentator thought “it would 
be the easiest thing in the world to break up the chest.” 

Interestingly enough, nobody wanted to see this latter 
development take place. Neither the Y.M.C.A. nor Y.W.C.A. 
executive (in separate interviews) wished to have his Asso- 
Clation withdraw and appeared to be quite sincere in this. 
But neither could give very persuasive or consistent reasons. 
The general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. protested he “believed 
in chests as a logical development since the average com- 
munity couldn’t furnish the manpower or the funds for some 
thirty-odd campaigns’; but he never yielded his point that, 
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in his considerable experience mostly in the same state, the 
“Y” had been stronger, more virile as well as richer, in the 
old days when it had had to stand on its own feet. The 
Y.W.C.A. executive was similarly sure her agency would be 
better off alone, but was visibly startled by a question of 
whether there might not be too many social agencies in CG 
for the support available; she hoped the Y.W.C.A. would 
“never withdraw from the chest because it is about our only 
chance to do things together on a community basis.” 

In view of these considerations—incidentally, the chamber 
of commerce in C was the only one encountered that couldn’t 
furnish adequate background materials on the city, and 
pleaded the war in extenuation—it is probably not too sur- 
prising to find that the council of social agencies was vir- 
tually inactive. The chest executive was its director also, and 
he had only a semiprofessional assistant to help him. To add 
to the difficulties, the group-work section of the council of 
social agencies and the youth-service committee of the war 
council were both headed by the same individual—a min- 
ister with little experience in social work—who did not dis- 
tinguish very clearly between the two. Differences in ap- 
praisal of “the group-work section,’ in the interviews, often 
boiled down to the fact that individuals were talking about 
one or the other of these committees. 

The net result of all these factors was a degree of mis- 
information about each other among the several agencies 
that was not even approximated in the other cities visited. 
The superintendent of schools said he couldn’t keep track 
of the staffs of the two Christian Associations because “they 
changed so much.” The two executives had been in C re- 
spectively three and fifteen years, while the most recent mem- 
ber of the program staff had been there nearly two years. 
The Y.M.C.A. executive who knew all the group-work peo- 
ple well and called prominent citizens by their first names, 
had ‘‘never met the superintendent of schools.” Several 
agency executives said the council’s director “never dropped 
in informally to see things or for a chat.” Nearly everybody 
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interviewed made wrong statements of fact about other 
agencies and was exceedingly vague about their programs. 

The outstanding case of this tendency concerned the mu- 
nicipal recreation program. The chest executive, in town 
some ten years, was hazy about it and had to look up the di- 
rector’s name. ‘The Y.M.C.A. secretary was quite as blank; 
he had unearthed the director's name somehow, but had no 
idea where his office was or how to reach him. The super- 
intendent of schools knew all the details and could furnish 
the needed introduction—virtually across the hall from his 
office. Actually, by city ordinance, the school buildings are 
available to any groups that want to use them. A varied pro- 
gram of special interests, classes, hobbies, and athletics, as 
well as a summer program of supervised playgrounds, have 
been reported annually to the National Recreation Asso- 
Clation since the early nineteen-twenties. The director ad- 
mitted that he didn’t have more than 600 to 700 winter 
participants, at the moment, but there had been nearly 3,000 
in his best years. He was sure this figure could be reached 
again and even surpassed as soon as the war situation cleared 
up. The Y.W.C.A. executive, fifteen years in residence, like- 
wise. knew all about this program; she described it in virtu- 
ally the same terms as the director and mentioned that her 
own agency had given up its classes for adults “because we 
simply couldn’t compete, and it was an advantage to con- 
centrate on our club work anyway.” 

From the standpoint of the present study, an extremely in- 
teresting counter trend to this widespread separateness had 
begun to assert itself, apparently in spontaneous response to 
the need to get together. A section of the American Camping 
Association had developed the habit of holding regular meet- 
ings alternately in C and two other cities of the vicinity. 
These were attended by persons from both Christian Asso- 
ciations, both Scout groups, the Boys’ Clubs of the. three 
cities, by three members of the state department of health 
who are concerned with camping, and by representatives of 
the local 4-H organization, as well as a few similar agencies. 
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The boys’ work secretary of the “Y” in C spoke with un- 
feigned admiration of the 4-H people and wished “we could 
all learn more from them.” He insisted there had never 
been the slightest tension between private and public agen- 
cies as such, at these conferences, nor any particular rivalry 
among any of the member agencies. They all had strong pro- 
fessional interests in common and “incidentally, we talk 
about lots of things besides camping.” 

Two other developments of a similar nature were de- 
scribed, like the above instance, by several of the persons in- 
terviewed. The people from the association for adult edu- 
cation had recently made the rounds of local agencies doing 
anything educational for adults. They had discussed their 
problems with them all in order to adjust their own program 
to the community’s needs. Again, meetings had been held to 
discuss the desirability of a social workers’ club, to have sub- 
divisions and a program very similar to those usually asso- 
ciated -with councils of social agencies. ‘The somewhat 
inarticulate desire of the executives of both Christian Asso- 
ciations to stay in the chest, for all its financial shortcomings, 
will be recalled in this connection, along with the widespread 
disturbance over the withdrawal of the Salvation Army. In 
this city, then, the somewhat upside-down situation seemed 
to prevail of greater demand or groping for intercommuni- 
cation among the various social agencies than was evident 
at the office of the community chest and council. 


A SPUR TO THE COMMUNITY 


City D was found to be in an interesting state of ferment 
as far as the social agencies were concerned. The challenge 
of a forceful new personality had been brought to bear on an 
inherently receptive, though not too thoroughly informed 
audience. The incoming stimulus was provided by the di- 
rector of both the community chest and the council of social 
agencies. He was interested in promoting an all-inclusive 
_ approach to welfare work and said he had found the territory 
well-prepared for this idea when he had come two years 
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previously. He attributed this primarily to three factors: 
the strength in local welfare enterprise of the churches and 
the deliberate cultivation of their co-operation by his asso- 
ciate, the council’s executive secretary; the influence of a 
few outstanding and beloved citizens with real social vision 
(one of whom had unfortunately just died); and the gen- 
erally favorable financial situation. 

The director hoped to convince the city that it should 
continue to give approximately the same amount of money 
every year after the war as during the emergency. He was 
sure “‘you can sell any community a definite plan” and 
banked heavily on concrete specifics to carry conviction. At 
the same time, he certainly had a weather eye out for what 
the traffic would bear and admittedly would have been hard 
to convince that any new agency needed to open up shop. 
His plan, at this stage, was to have all existing agencies in 
D carry out a five-question study jointly so that the city could 
be informed in authoritative fashion what it needed to pro- 
vide. The first question was, what social problems exist here 
and which of these lend themselves best in turn to treatment 
by case work, group work, and health approach? ‘The second 
question had to do with the existing techniques and stand- 
ards that govern the best practice in each field. The last 
three questions followed naturally from these first and one 
another: What would an adequate program look like? What 
have we actually got? What do we consequently need to do? 

The group-work division of the council had isolated a 
single problem that fell within its natural scope: education 
for the constructive use of leisure time. ‘The member agen- 
cies were currently engaged in drawing up statements on 
existing standards in their several fields. ‘Che railroad, Negro, 
and city Y.M.C.A.’s (all separately organized) had agreed 
upon such a document which they intended to check with 
the Y.W.C.A. before presenting to the group-work division. 
Similar statements from other agencies were going to be 
pooled in the expected discussions and they hoped to come 
out with definitions of what could be done respectively by 
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public agencies, private agencies with nationally determined 
programs, and private agencies with locally adaptable pro- 
grams. Ihe definitions were to include what each type of 
agency needed —in leadership, equipment, materials — in 
order to perform its function well. 

The director considered the financial situation adequate 
for this approach. The city was comfortably well off and had 
always given good support to the chest and Red Cross cam- 
paigns. The secretary of the community council added later 
that D had “hardly known what the depression was like,” 
and “‘reconversion was not going to be too much of a prob- 
lem’; its industries were varied and “all steady things” that 
responded quietly, on the whole, to major economic influ- 
ences. He characterized the city as “generous, if a bit senti- 
mental” about it in the “old southern tradition of looking 
out for its underprivileged groups.” But he added that things 
might be changing and not necessarily for the better. One 
of the agency executives said she wouldn’t call D “especially 
generous’ in comparison with other places she had known 
(in the West) ; she thought people “had been protected too 
much from seeing social problems—the culture has assumed 
that some people shall have some things, and others not.” 
She added that the war appeared to be having two pro- 
nounced effects in this area: certain individuals had “‘come 
to feel a degree of social guilt over the Negro problem and 
honestly wanted to face up to it,” but others had had “all 
their fears and consequently tensions intensified.’’ Many 
other interviews provided valuable evidence to bear her out. 

This same individual was most enthusiastic about the five- 
question study and ‘the whole idea of comprehensive plan- 
ning.”’ She, confirming the testimony of others, thought the 
new chest executive had not been too popular at first, his 
“western forthrightness and directness’ being at variance 
‘ with the prevailing culture, but that he had now succeeded 
in getting himself respected and accepted everywhere. She 
had recently seen him in action with the budget committee 
and had admired the way he had “held those men to prin- 
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ciple after principle,’ without deferring at all to the fact 
that “some of them were used to working on a different 
__ basis.” He was likewise separating the chest and council in 
_. ways that had not been true before; the previous year he had 
~ taken a council budget to the chest for the first time, and it 
had been “‘very good for everybody.” In short, the new di- 
rector was gradually substituting rule by discussion and 
acknowledged principles for rule by tradition and prestige. 

The situation with regard to community recreation is of 
particular interest. At the time of the study, a municipal 
program had been in existence for some thirty years, and 
two private agencies—one for white and one for Negro 
patrons—had similarly carried on for about twenty years. 
The city had helped the last two by letting them use public 
properties at nominal rentals. The first of these three pro- 
grams does not appear to have made much of an impression 
on anyone. The private agency for white citizens was the 
one that counted; it was headed by an enterprising woman 
with a strong bent for promotional activities and doing 
things on a community-wide basis. ‘The council’s executive 
secretary spoke with particular enthusiasm of her very active 
lay committees in each section of the city, whose job it was 
to agitate for recreation and prod each neighborhood with 
respect to its specific needs. He was inclined to rank this 
activity with the three factors mentioned by the chest execu- 
tive as having prepared the way for the latter’s own com- 
prehensive approach. | 

When the new director of the chest and council came to 
town he took the position that “the chest ought not to be in 
community recreation,’ and that there should be a “strong 
municipal program’ headed by the executive of the private 
agency for white people. At his suggestion, the council in- 
vited the National Recreation Association to come in and . 
make a thoroughgoing survey of D’s recreational needs. ‘The 
resulting study called for the “creation of a department of 
recreation to function under the authority of an unpaid 
board of recreation of seven people . . . as soon as the charter 
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of the city” could be changed. It so happened that the mu- 
nicipal post fell vacant at this time and, more or less on im- 
pulse in a telephone conversation with the mayor, the agency 
executive agreed to take the position. This action was duly 
ratified later and virtually the entire organization of the 
private agency was transferred with her. 

‘The arrangement had just been completed at the time of 
the visit. ‘The community chest had withdrawn all financial 
support, only one important member of the former staff was 
“still missing for budgetary reasons,’ and the executive 
hoped this “would be remedied within a year.” The program 
was still functioning as a division within the city department 
of public works, pending the creation of the correlative de- 
partment of recreation called for in the NRA survey. The 
interesting thing about this story, for the present study, is 
that this change of auspices has apparently taken place with- 
out in any significant way changing anything else. The new 
city director of recreation was found busy on a “learn to swim 
week” for the opening of a renovated outdoor swimming 
pool, for which she had enlisted the services of practically all 
relevant private and public agencies in her old familiar way. 
She had secured financial backing from one of the two lead- 
ing department stores. As was indicated in Chapter III, in 
connection with Y.M.C.A. activity in this field, community 
recreation does not “feel” intrinsically different whether op- 
erated as a public or a private enterprise. 


WHERE MUNICIPAL RECREATION Is WEAK 


The two cities to be described in this section are located in 
the north central part of the country and are similar in size. 
_ Their populations were respectively about 160,000 and 
285,000 in 1940. The smaller city is, however, by far the 
more active as a trade center and market and is besides the 
seat of the state government. Both, again, are located in 
states that have considerable reputations for progressiveness 
but which, on the score of community recreation, have 
tended rather to lag behind the national norm, especially in 
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per capita expenditure for professional leadership. The cities 
resemble each other further in that the Y.M.C.A. ranks in 
both as a leader in welfare circles and enjoys greater prestige 
and security than the municipal departments of recreation. 


CITY RECREATION ON THE DEFENSIVE 


The prevailing mood among the social agencies of city E 
is that of “live and let live.” Relationships are generally 
good in the sense of absence of overt friction, but there 1s 
little to report in the way of positive co-operation. Such 
strain as was discovered appears to be directed against the 
municipal playground and recreation commission. ‘The gen- 
eral secretary of the Y.M.C.A. described the situation as ‘“‘not 
bad and not good; we each go our own way.” He added that 
the “Y”’ had “tried to cooperate, but it’s always a oneway 
ticket with the director of recreation—her own way!” The 
superintendent of schools called the commission “a lone 
wolf” and “indifferent to other agencies,’ although there was 
not any friction in evidence. ‘The supervisor of physical edu- 
cation in the city schools showed signs of irritation; he 
claimed the director was “jealous of the word recreation and 
‘thinks no one else has a right to use it,’ whether in private 
or public agencies, “and this includes the schools!”’ 

The city director of recreation has been with her depart- 
ment for eighteen years. She gave evidence of feeling both 
friendliness and hostility toward other agencies, and of being 
confused and uncertain about respective functions. The par- 
ticular thorn in her side appeared to be the group-work sec- 
tion of the council of social agencies. This had been or- 
ganized some eight years previously and was made up of a 
professional and lay representative from each member 

agency. The chest executive believed that this group had 
‘done much to promote at least acquaintance among the sev- 
eral agencies and to counteract their “individualistic” tend- 
ency to go “off on their own without regard for one another.” 
Both the city schools and the recreation commission were 
members in full standing. What seemed to be bothering the 
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director of recreation was the strong emphasis on technical 
group work and its terminology. Coupled with her claim to 
having been very active originally, so much so that her staff 
had asked if she worked for the council executive, this sug- 
gests that she may well have been made to feel outside the 
pale. Something of the sort appeared to smoulder in her 
comment to the effect that she had been in E “long enough 
to see many staff members in the private agencies come and 
go—and with them a lot of the problems!”’ 

As far as the municipal program is concerned, the 
Y.M.C.A. secretary thought it “fairly. good for the money 
she has,’”’ but nevertheless “limited for the size of the city.” 
When it comes to this last comment, there is no available 
standard for judging. The seventeen cities of 140,000 to 
200,000 inhabitants that reported to the National Recreation 
Association in 1940 (the last normal year) showed expendi- 
tures for community recreation ranging all the way from 
$27,000 to $190,000. E with 160,000 inhabitants and an ex- 
penditure of $106,000 was among the leading five and should 
consequently have been making some show. This tends to 
substantiate the Y.M.C.A. secretary’s further remark that the 
director “lacked administrative ability.” Her reports to the 
National Recreation Association have been consistently in- 
complete since she has been in office. It is also probably 
significant that a public-spirited local businessman with ath- 
letic interests—he was a member of the civic club, chamber 
of commerce, the American Legion, and the country club, 
as well as the Y.M.C.A. board—expressed surprise on hearing 
that the city had a public program of recreation at all. 

In contrast, the Y.M.C.A. enjoys the reputation of being a 
positive force in the community. The superintendent of 
schools, whose board affiliations were with the Boy Scouts, 
the chest, and the recreation commission, nevertheless de- 
scribed the Association as “the most important agency in 
town; the others follow the ‘Y’s’ leadership.’ At the time 
of the visit, the Y.M.C.A. had just succeeded in forcing the 
community chest’s hand with respect to capital campaigns. 
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The Association’s aggressive attitude in money matters has 
caused some concern to the executive and a few board mem- 
bers of the chest. On the other hand, an attorney on the 
“Y” board though that it was this very trait that made the 
Association stand “high in the regard of businessmen around 
town.” 

The fact that three agencies in the chest receive larger 
sums for current expenses than does the Y.M.C.A. may be a 
factor in the latter’s good public relations. Besides, the Asso- 
ciation was clearly prodding ‘against the resistance which 
has become normal procedure for the chest to follow,” as 
the general secretary put it, and the net result appeared to be 
helping all agencies. The chest executive confirmed this by 
saying the “‘Y” “was pressing for all that the traffic would bear, 
financially speaking.’ ‘The immediate issue, as already indi- 
cated, had to do with capital funds. The Y.M.C.A. wanted 
to modernize its building, and the chest admitted the need, 
but refused to authorize the necessary drive until it could 
also take care of the capital needs of all other member agen- 
cies. Pressure from the Association had resulted in maturing 
the chest’s plans in this respect so that it looked, at the time 
of the visit, as if ‘an early solution” to this problem were 
in sight. 


A VANGUARD MINORITY IN ACTION 


Relationships among social agencies—for that matter 
among all up-and-coming groups of any kind—were probably 
better in F than in any other city visited. This was because 
all had a common interest in counteracting the severe jolts 
that. had been progressively administered to public confi- 
dence, beginning in the nineteen-twenties. At that time the 
one large industry had failed disastrously; since then de- 
liberate efforts had been made to diversify the industrial 
setup. Then the depression had apparently been severe; as 
everybody interviewed could testify. ‘The executive secre- 
tary of the council of social agencies furnished the most de- 
tailed and convincing particulars, He described himself as 
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having “‘got into social work by the backdoor” since he had 
trained for government service with city financing as his 
specialty. He said that after the “fearful shocks’ of the busi- 
ness failure in the twenties and the depression of the thirties, 
there had been “a lot of fly-by-night remedyists” around, 
Father Coughlin’s following, Townsendites, and the like, 
and also some serious mistakes in municipal administration 
had been made. The city had ‘been sold a bad bill of goods, 
and some of the best people did the selling.” 

The result, in this individual’s opinion, had been that 
public confidence was completely shaken. People were 
“afraid to venture in any way,” and it would take “a long 
period of careful demonstration” to get them over it. Every 
school levy had been defeated, and all municipal services 
were inadequately budgeted. The real estate folk felt strongly 
that they were carrying their share of the taxes and shouldn’t 
be burdened any more. A citizen’s finance committee was. 
currently studying other methods of raising money for the 
city; at the time of the visit this group was reporting a rec- 
ommendation to tax utilities. The secretary of the council 
went on to say it was the same with private contributions: 
“you wouldn't find the city generous!” The chest campaigns 
did go over the top, but this was because they “were not set 
too high.” Finances were certainly the city’s big problem, 
but it was not a question of taxes versus contributions so 
much as “fear of any spending on a liberal scale.” 

Several anecdotes were told to illustrate the prevailing 
state of public nerves. ‘The general secretary of the Y.W.C.A. 
said that work with grammar school girls had been cut during 
the depression and it was impossible to get the needed staff 
member restored; otherwise the chest allotted pretty much 
what was asked for. Once the chest had suggested the 
Y.W.C.A. dip into capital reserves to eke out, and her board 
ladies had been indignant; they had been “scared stiff over 
the depression and wouldn’t go through that again for any- 
thing.” One local citizen had made it a practice to go out 
of his way to business every morning while the Y.M.C.A.’s 
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new building was going up in 1934, “just to see something 
constructive being done.” ‘The general secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. commented that “those of us who can” were doing 
their best to stress the positive and hopeful things about F 
to help the public “get over its camel and sense of in- 
feriority.” 

One of the important leaders in this constructive attempt 
was the senior chamber of commerce. This organization had 
much more in the way of statistics and attractive literature to 
distribute than was found elsewhere; the Y.W.C.A. execu- 
tive mentioned that she got the sort of factual details she 
needed for program building from them rather than from 
the council of social agencies. The chamber had also initiated 
two important planning bodies, one of which had since been 
turned over to the regional planning association. On both, 
representatives of social agencies, churches, business, and 
industry met regularly to discuss local expansion and city 
development, particularly where the new roads, terminals, 
airports, and the like would best be situated. ‘The advantage 
to cultural as well as business interests was apparently a 
factor. ‘The two committees were likewise in touch with one 
another. There was thus no natural line of cleavage between 
public and private agencies, on the one hand, nor yet be- 
tween welfare and business groups, on the other. 

Among the agencies mentioned as being particularly active 
in this concerted drive were the council of social agencies, 
the council of churches, the public schools, and both Chris- 
tian Associations. The general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
was frequently and spontaneously mentioned, along with the 
superintendent of schools and the chest executive, as being 
one of half a dozen individuals who were exerting consid- 
erable effort and personal influence in this respect. One of 
the important targets of their joint atack was the city recrea- 
tion program, and it was taking two forms. First, they had 
succeeded at the time of the visit, after trying for three 
years, in getting the municipal government to ask the Na- 
tional Recreation Association to make a survey and develop 
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a comprehensive program in recreation for them to cover the 
next fifteen years. ‘They hoped that this study would at least 
serve to stimulate discussion. Second, they were trying to 
oust the director of recreation. ‘The Y.M.C.A. secretary de- 
scribed this individual as ‘‘no good,” adding that he himself 
had been instrumental in getting him out of a previous job 
and was now (along with others) doing his best to get him 
out of his present office, which he had acquired “‘by a little 
politics.” The executive secretary of the council of social 
agencies said “the top leadership” in municipal recreation 
was “definitely wrong,’ and there were “not enough ade- 
quately trained” staff members in the department; “the 
situation must be changed.” 

An impressive demonstration of the city’s preference for 
the two Christian Associations over the municipal program 
of recreation had been given within the last few years. It so _ 
happened that a group of Y.M.C.A. boys had heard of youth 
centers or teen-age canteens, as they are frequently called, at 
a state Hi-Y conference in the’ capital city. ‘They had easily 
enlisted the enthusiasm of the Girl Reserves, and the two 
groups had next approached the Christian Associations for 
help. Relations between the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., inci- 
dentally, were particularly close in F and completely de- 
lightful. ‘The parent organizations had next caught the 
contagion and called a city-wide meeting of all people likely 
to be interested in young people, with a view to discussing 
the feasibility of initiating such a project. 

At the same time, the city had become particularly dis- 
turbed over the rise of juvenile delinquency incident to the 
war situation; the evening paper had run a series of articles 
on the subject. The council of social agencies had appointed 
a city-wide committee on juvenile delinquency, one of: its 
subcommittees being concerned with teen-age canteens. ‘This 
subcommittee finally recommended that the two Christian 
Associations be asked to sponsor such a program, adding 
that it should be considered a legitimate charge against the 
community chest. The two city-wide committees, organized 
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respectively by the “Y’s’” and the council of social agencies, 
were separate entities, but there was considerable overlap in 
‘their membership. Both were made up of representatives of 
other youth agencies, the schools, the churches, the juvenile 
court, and interested prominent citizens. The thinking of 
the two groups merged at once, and the consequence was 
that the Christian Associations together undertook to super- 
vise the requested program. Much of the actual planning » 
and management has been entrusted to the youngsters them- 
selves. An officer responsible to the two Associations is in 
charge, and the project is underwritten by the chest. Since 
its opening the center has been attended beyond its capacity. 

There had been some discussion on the council’s com- 
mittee as to whether the project didn’t properly come under 
the head of community enterprise and belong in the city 
department of recreation. A series of frank talks with in- 
formed individuals established the fact that the presentation 
of the request to the Associations definitely meant two things: 
the public had superior confidence in the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., and it certainly did not want to increase the mu- 
nicipal appropriation for recreation. A prominent invest- 
ment broker said “it was natural to turn to the ‘Y’s’ because 
they were known to be in that business.’”’ The superintendent 
of schools called the action ‘a tribute to their experience 
and leadership.” ‘The editor of thé evening paper thought 
local citizens would find it “more natural for the chest to 
support recreation-than the municipality,’ and the Associa- 
tions were “favorably known” for work with young people. 
In addition to stressing the difficulty about getting tax money 
for such a project, most of the people on the inside added 
that the current leadership in the recreation department was 
not to be trusted with such a venture. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasized in closing that the gen- 
eral secretary of neither Association saw anything temporary 
or of a pinch-hitting nature in this youth project. They 
were proud of it and thought of it as a natural extension of 
their regular work, “not in competition with ourselves in any 
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way, because it appealed mainly to a different clientele. 
Both said, however, that, if it ever came to a choice (and the 
question seemed more theoretical to the Y.M.C.A. execu- 
tive) , they would of course give the preference to their club 
programs. At the same time, both individuals were doing 
their best to see that the city increased its recreational ser- 
vices. ‘The Y.M.C.A. secretary made a particular point of 
how he had more youngsters now than he could properly 
take care of. Obviously any question of rivalry in leisure- 
time activities, as betwen public and private agencies, was 
completely beside the argument. 


WHERE MuNICIPAL RECREATION Is STRONG 


The four cities to be described in this section are located 
as far apart as the breadth of the country: one in New Eng- 
land, one on the Pacific coast, and two in the North Central 
area. ‘hose at the extremes are similar in size and general 
attributes, with respectively 160,000 and 110,000 inhabitants. 
The two central cities are the largest and most metropolitan 
centers visited, their population being respectively 600,000 
and 500,000. All four have this feature in common: public 
recreation was, at the time of the visit, at least as strong as 
the Y.M.C.A., and, if anything, stronger. 


ON THE VERGE OF BRANCHING OUT 


In city G it so happened that municipal recreation and 
the Y.M.C.A. program were both found in process of re- 
organization with a view to possible reorientation and expan- 
sion. Relations were generally described as good and the 
consensus of those interviewed was that both agencies were 
needed to round out the city’s offering for the constructive 
use of leisure time. The secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce described the field as ‘“‘wide open” and the Association 
as ‘indispensable to our community.’ He added that “after 
all, even with good coverage’ from municipal resources, 
“there would still be too many boys and girls not receiving 
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the necessary recreational and spiritual influence of the 
Y.M.C.A.” 

The public program had something of a headstart in this 
situation. A city recreation commission, the setup favored 
by the National Recreation Association, had recently been 
organized under new leadership. Before this event, definite 
segments of the program had been separately managed by the 
park and school boards. The schools had carried responsi- 
bility during the academic year, using their own facilities 
and playground equipment. During the summer months 
the park board used to take over with part-time help super- 
vised by the director of health and physical education from 
the school system. The administrative change had meant 
not only closer co-ordination of resources but also the em- 
ployment of a small staff on full time the year round. Despite 
some natural feeling over the loss of his summer job, the 
school director of physical education gave the impression of 
strongly favoring the new plan. 

The Y.M.C.A. had been absorbed for the last few years 
with setting its house in order financially. When the general 
secretary first-came, some time back, he had been faced with 
a terrific debt on an unsatisfactory building. ‘This debt had 
been gradually liquidated, and a new fund accumulated for 
needed reconstruction. The bulk of the desired moneys was 
in hand, at the time of the visit, and it was quite evident 
where most of the time and energy of the Association’s staff 
and friends had gone for the past year or two. In spite of this, 
- the Y.M.C.A. appears to have done a fairly good job in its 
boys’ work, summer camps, and programs for men in service 
or defense industry. The building was open twenty-four 
hours a day, and the dormitory overtaxed. ‘The lobby was 
usually filled with young servicemen from the nearby naval 
base who had no other place to spend the night. 

The “Y’’ staff was not at all complacent about its per- 
formance. The general and boys’ work secretaries freely ad- 
mitted real shortcomings and stressed their serious lack of 
adequate staff and resources to do a first-rate job. The Asso- 
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ciation had been able to sell the community its need of a 
new building, largely because it had not really attracted any- 
body but boys with the existing facilities. While the boys’ 
work seemed to be going well and was highly regarded, it 
was at the time confined to the building. The executive of 
the community chest and council, who had been in town 
less than a year, but nevertheless appeared to have an intelli- 
gent grasp of public opinion, raised the question of the 
Y.M.C.A. expanding into the outlying neighborhoods with 
a decentralized program. 

In other words, the situation as regards relationships in 
G was decidedly in flux at the time of the study. The atmos- 
phere was affected by a certain sense of girding for action 
and impending developments. Something of the sort ap- 
peared to be stirring within the city’s business life as well. 
The population had increased in 1940 over 1930 by only 2.4 
per cent, and by 10.2 per cent, during the preceding decade. 
But in 1944, according to the chamber of commerce, the 
population had taken a forward leap of 29.8 per cent over 
1940, without counting men and women in the armed ser- 
vices. Steady, though not always as spectacular, increases 
since 1940 were to be noted in such economic indices as the 
assessed valuation on real and personal property, bank trans- 
actions and deposits, postal receipts, and public utility con- 
nections. Other and related indices, such as domestic and 
foreign money orders, building permits, and sales of United 
States baby bonds, showed decided net gains since 1940, but 
with peak years in 1942 and 1943. Despite the emergency 
_ character of much of this development, there was apparently 
real justification for the optimistic outlook on the future 
evident in the reports of the chamber of commerce. These 
point to “new industries that are coming” and “expansions — 
that will take place shortly after unconditional surrender’”’ 
that were expected to “add materially to the buying power of 
the community.” 

The developments in municipal recreation and the 
Y.M.C.A. may thus be described as part of a new lease on 
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life characteristic of the city as a whole. The record of past 
relations is good. Both the school and the park boards got on 
excellently with private agencies, the Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
and Y.W.C.A., as well as the Y.M.C.A. This was primarily a 
matter of making facilities available, but there are also a 
few instances of joint programs on record. The Y.M.C.A. is 
credited with having pionereed in basketball, softball, and 
other sports, most of which the recreation commission had 
now taken over. The latest instance of this sort of transfer 
had been effected recently when the Y.M.C.A. turned over 
its industrial league to the commission, retaining only a 
_ church league under its own management. 

Not everybody talked to was altogether pleased by the turn: 
events were taking. The assistant superintendent of schools, 
on the Y.M.C.A. board of directors, was afraid the recreation 
commission might “be out to get everything” and was dis- 
turbed over the Association’s financial future “‘with the flow 
of tax money” to the commission. Others were not too im- 
pressed by the intrinsic quality of the prevailing harmony. 
The Association’s boys’ work secretary was inclined to at- 
tribute it to the fact that the Y.M.C.A. “‘was not competing 
nor offering services which would cause any lack of co-opera 
tion.” The secretary of the community council thought all 
would be well ‘“‘as long as the Y.M.C.A. was not actively en- 
gaged in mass recreational activities.” 

The chest executive gave this view a more positive turn 
when he said “the Y.M.C.A. and the public agencies were 
quite clear as to their respective jobs and consequently had 
_ a good co-operative understanding.” A significant augury for 
the continuance of such mutual adjustment lies in the fact 
that the chairman of the recreation commission is likewise 
on the board of directors and the boys’ work committee of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s area organization. As already noted, the con- 
-sensus of the people talked to was in favor of continued good 
relations. Most would have agreed with the prominent busi- 
nessman who said, ‘““We need the best program possible from 
both the recreation commission and the Y.M.C.A.: the bet- 
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ter each does its job, the wider the spread of service to our 
community.” 


EXCELLENT COMITY RELATIONS 


In city H, located some 3,000 miles away from G, but ap- 
proximately the same size (especially on the basis of esti- 
mates for 1944), the picture of a tacitly admitted division 
of labor between public and private agencies had reached 
the stage of decidedly firmer outlines. But while this seemed 
to be a functional conception in G, as illustrated by the way 
the Y.M.C.A. turned over its athletic leagues to the recrea- 
tion commission, in H it appeared to be more a question of | 
geographical location and facilities. ‘This somewhat unusual 
situation may have been due to the fact that, some eight 
years before the time of the visit, the park department had 
launched a program of intensive club work such as is cus- 
tomarily thought of in connection with the character-build- 
ing private agencies. What is more, the park department was 
certainly succeeding in its attempt and winning considerable 
local admiration for it. 

According to all reports, there had been apprehension 
amounting even to consternation in some quarters, when 
this public program of so-called ‘‘booster clubs’ was first in- 
troduced. ‘The “misunderstanding and jealousy’ had, how- 
ever, “been ironed out entirely” in the course of time, ap- 
. parently through two factors: mutual acquaintance among 
the agency leaders and the fact that the park department was 
deliberately careful not to “‘encroach on the territory’ of 
any existing agency. As the park commissioner put it, “Re- 
lations are perfectly wonderful here. Look, we haven't any- 
thing down there where the ‘Y’ and the Boys’ Club are, and 
they aren’t over here where we are! We always clear and 
check through the central index and the big map down at 
the council of social agencies.” 

First, then, it had become clear at once that the booster 
clubs were not going to put any private agency out of busi- 
ness. As they developed, furthermore, they had commanded 
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increasing professional respect. A prominent lay woman, for- 
merly active in social case work, had been “really amazed” 
when she went to observe the clubs, ‘‘at how much was going 
on with relatively few leaders in charge.” The program 
seemed to her good educationally, too. The probation officer 
from the children’s court was almost lyrical in his enthusi- 
asm. No agency executive showed anything but satisfaction 
at the way this program appeared to be developing. 

Actual acquaintance among the several agencies had been 
promoted more by the'fact that they “were all on each other’s 
boards,’”’ apparently, than by anything initiated by the coun- 
cil of social agencies. The latter had had an unhappy in- 
ternal history of administration in the past, and no formally 
trained leadership. The situation had been changed for the 
better, however, and the new secretary of the council had 
just taken office a week before the visit. She was a professional 
social worker and remarked that she “had never seen any- 
thing like” the H situation of interlocking board member- 
ship. She thought relationships were “‘fine—on paper, if they 
are at all similar in reality!” That the fact of acquaintance 
was real could be easily observed at an informal luncheon at 
the Y.M.C.A., on the first day of the visit, when representa- 
tives of the several agencies (public and private) not only 
called each other by their first names, but freely asked about 
details of one another’s programs, and how this or that “had 
come out.” 

This division of the territory corresponds to what is known 
as comity in the mission field, whereby different spheres of 
influence are agreed upon by the several mission boards 
working in a particular country. In H it was not wholly a 
matter of geographical location but also of physical facilities. 
The only swimming pools available to groups of youngsters 
were at the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the Boys’ Club; there 
were none in the public school buildings. Groups came~> 
down from the several schools, accordingly, to use these pools 
on schedule. Similarly, the Y.M.C.A. had the best bowling 
alleys and one of the nicest gymnasiums. The parks, of 
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course, scored on outdoor facilities, especially in the outlying 
districts. . : | 

As far as future developments are concerned, the prospects 
for expanding the municipal program were not rosy. ‘The 
mayor had stayed in office ‘‘almost as long as Roosevelt” and 
had done so primarily on his economy program; he had kept 
the city tax rate down. Assessments on both land and dwell- 
ings had been on the decrease respectively since 1930 and 
1929. During the last twelve years, indeed, this loss had 
amounted to about 14 per cent and there had been a corre- 
sponding increase of 14 per cent over the same period in the 
assessed valuations of six adjacent towns. In fact, H was de- 
veloping, as were the two cities next to be described (I and 
especially J), decentralization of the population into the 
suburbs and home county for living purposes without giving 
up work connections and business in the city. Socio-economic 
drives were thus actively shaping new social entities that 
were considerably at variance with existing political bound- 
aries. In all three communities this situation was creating 
problems of financing and jurisdiction for most of the wel- 
fare agencies. 7 

To return to H, the park department spent in 1943 (the 
latest year for which figures were available) $18,680 on its 
recreation division (12 per cent of the whole budget) as 
compared with $74,100 for program services at the Y.M.C.A. 
(32 per cent); each carried a special item for general ad- 
ministration, but there was no ready way of checking on how 
each had distributed overhead. The park commissioner, who 
was not immediately asking for more funds for recreation, 
said he was primarily interested in getting many more play- 
grounds, “that was the city’s real need!” The Y.M.C.A. was 
not at its’ best in the boys’ division, largely on account of 
leadership problems, but was putting on a rousing show in 
adult education and forum discussions, primarily with work- 
ers in defense industry. The events of the summer of 1945 
have undoubtedly affected this picture. There is, however, 
not the slightest reason for thinking that the public “booster 
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clubs” will have anything but a wholesome jeffect on what- 
ever the Y.M.C.A.—and the other private agencies—plan to 
do next with the youngsters in their character-building 
programs. 


MORE DIVERSITY THAN UNITY 


The situation in city I was more complex and less easy 
to define than in any other community visited. It is probably 
not entirely a coincidence that it was also the largest and 
most sprawling center on the list, many of the social agen- 
cies, including the community chest and council, the 
Y.M.C.A., and most of the character-building group, were 
organized on a metropolitan basis to cover the home county. 
Others, especially the publicly supported agencies, had sepa- 
rate administrative and financial arrangements for the county 
and the city. Business and industry followed both patterns. 
Many adjacent towns were developing primarily as resi- 
dential areas. | 

The reason for including I among the centers to be visited 
in spite of its size was the presence there of an outstanding 
nationally and internationally known program of municipal 
recreation and adult education. This was organized in 1911 
as an extension of the public schools, the director in charge 
carrying the status of assistant superintendent. The same 
individual has held office since the beginning, a woman of 
recognized ability, conspicuous social insight, and enormous 
popularity. A rich offering in athletics, music and dramatics, 
hobbies and handicrafts, and industrial classes is provided 
for all who want them, girls and boys, old and young, in 
twenty-one buildings run as community social centers. ‘These 
are, for the most part, regular school buildings, and the 
recreation programs are headed by the several principals. 
In many cases the furniture and equipment is completely 
changed after school hours, one set being thus always in stor- 
age while the other is in use. In addition, eleven other school 
buildings are requisitioned for their gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums. | 
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‘The social centers function very much as do neighborhood 
houses. What the director emphasized about their value 
was the contribution they made to the enrichment of local 
- life and to good neighborliness. Statistics and formal reports 
were not very much to the director’s taste, but it so happened 
that certain figures were available on the club program, prob- 
ably the aspect of greatest interest for the present study. 
‘There were in 1934-1944 a total of 229 clubs on the records, 
the “middle 50 per cent” of which had from 10 to 22 mem- 
bers, the median number being 14. Nearly half (47.2 per 
cent) were for boys, and 16.6 per cent were organized co- 
educationally. Roughly four-fifths of the members (78.1 
per cent) were between ten and nineteen years of age. The 
“middle 50 percent” of the 4,204 for whom definite ages 
were given ranged from twelve to seventeen years, with the 
median at fifteen. From the records, this looks like the sort 
of program any private agency would be extremely proud of. 

One complication here should be mentioned, and it re- 
calls the difficulties experienced by the Children’s Bureau in 
distinguishing clearly between private and public agencies. 
The Girl and Boy Scouts normally function without build- 
ings of their own and make use of such facilities as they can 
find. In I both agencies are organized to cover the county. 
Within the city limits they are made welcome at the public 
social centers and their troops, to quote the Girl Scouts 
executive, “count as part of the municipal program.” The | 
records for the Scouts and city recreation must accordingly 
overlap to a marked degree, provided, of course, they actu- 
ally exist! But since the ages noted above are rather older 
than the typical scout years of greatest incidence, it is obvious 
that all of these clubs cannot be so classified. 

But the club program is only a relatively small part of 
the city’s offering in leisure-time activities. In 1943-1944 
there were, for instance, 943 men and women of foreign 
birth enrolled in classes for English and citizenship. Similar 
figures could not be unearthed on the many other industrial 
classes and interest groups, nor yet on the extensive athletic 
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program. A careful observer in an unusual position to know, 
since he was a high school principal and also on the Y.M.C.A. 
board of directors, thought there was a significant difference 
in the educational approaches used at the social centers and 
in the Y.M.C.A. He said that the great numbers in the city 
program, and the diversity of requests for classes that came 
in, meant that the primary emphasis was purely instructional, 
making the desired information and skills available. While 
“some of the groups are very democratically run,” he con- 
‘tinued, “this is a matter of ‘happenstance’ more often than 
design.” He made no bones about his “infinite preference” 
for the character-building approach of the Association, de- 
spite genuine admiration for what the city director had done 
“with the means at her disposal.” 

Relationships among the group-work agencies of I were 
spotty and, on the whole, unhappy. But the issue was defi- 
nitely not between public and private groups. All staff mem- 
bers from the private character-building contingent that 
were interviewéd, insisted they were aware of the city pro- 
gram “‘only in a helpful way” or “‘as an unqualified asset.” 
The Girl Scouts executive, Y.W.C.A. general secretary, and 
the city director of recreation appeared particularly to see 
eye to eye. The staff at the Y.M.C.A. mentioned that they 
had given up their industrial classes sometime back, because 
they couldn’t compete with the municipal program, but, like 
the Y.W.C.A. secretary in city C, claimed that this had 
simply given them the chance to put more energy on the 
club program. The general secretary did add that the local 
Y.M.C.A. had “never been adequate, always a little Y.M.C.A. 
in a big city,” but neither he nor anybody else consulted at- 
tributed this to the presence of the municipal program. What 
probably did account for it will appear below. 

The most acute tension seemed to exist between the com- 
munity chest and council, on the one hand, and the group- 
work agencies on the other. The church-sponsored organiza- 
tions were for the most part aloof, especially those connected 
with the Roman Catholic and Lutheran faiths, the two 
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leading communions in town. As the chief probation officer 
put it, these two churches “hold that they alone have final 
responsibility for everything that goes into the raising” of 
one of their communicants, and other private and indeed 
public agencies “‘have to adjust’ to such opinions. The sec- 
retary of the council of social agencies likewise mentioned 
this situation, but added that, in the case-work field, there 
were at least some interests that all agencies could profitably 
discuss together; the same did not seem to be true in group 
work. 

Judging from the contacts and impressions of an un- 
avoidably too brief visit, there were at least two major factors 
responsible for the existing lack of harmony. First, there 
seemed to be relatively little true social vision and initiative 
anywhere. More evidence of these qualities appeared in the 
city department of recreation than in the other places vis- 
ited. ‘The fact that the director has been so consistently 
expert in her approach to public and private agencies alike, 
always leading from her greatly superior strength but with a 
shrewd eye out for consequences, may have obscured this 
fact from most of her colleagues. The private group-work 
agencies were chafing against the check exercised by the 
chest on their impulse to expand. Most of them appeared to 
be absorbed very largely in their own affairs. ‘The chest and 
council people were up against an admittedly tough proposi- 
tion in raising money, but at the same time showed surpris- 
ingly little knowledge of agency programs or how to go 
about inspiring public interest. 

An experienced and socially minded editorial writer on 
one of the two leading papers described the council as “no 
good” because it “was under the thumb of the chest.” From 
his point of view, he would have been satisfied if the council 
could ever take its plans and projects directly to the public, 
if necessary, openly debating the issues with the chest, in- 
stead of ‘‘having to pass their committees first.’’ He also ac- 
cused most of the group-work people of not having an “‘ade- 
quate philosophy of recreation”; he thought practically all 
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social workers would have to be “‘broader people rae more 
expertly human in their approach to the average citizen” 
if they were to command respect for their ability in relation- 
ships, ‘which is supposed to be their job!” 

The second factor contributing to the difficulty observed 
was the cultural environment. ‘This was highly complex and 
in some ways multivalent. To begin with, the original in- 
habitants were predominantly of north European birth, in- 
cluding both agnostic socialists and morally severe Luther- 
ans. ‘The first group especially is given credit locally for 
having set the tone of excellent city government, efficient and 
incorruptible, for having started the unusual city program 
in recreation, and for fostering a certain suspicion of re- 
ligious bodies as such. Church and church-related groups 
appear to have played into and intensified this situation in 
the course of years, and religious lines are still rather strictly 
drawn. Outsiders thought of the Y.M.C.A. until compara- 
tively recently (and not without some justification) as 
“strait-laced” and “sticking to the book of rules like all 


‘get out,’ rather than as socially sensitive or alive to com- 


ia) 


munity needs. The Association’s stand, at the turn of the 
century, against drinking and smoking, never sat well with 
the important liquor interests, of course, and is still not 
entirely a thing of the past. Comments made by several 
social workers and business people indicated that the issue 


is still alive in welfare circles. 


With all of these rather pronounced religious and ethical 
cleavages there appeared to be real tolerance in the city, or 
perhaps better, a sense of fair play. The several groups were 
apparently not trying to take advantage of each other, and 
none enjoyed preferential status. Neither the Hi-Y program 
nor any similar clubs under religious auspices could be off- 
cially conducted in the schools. The superintendent pointed 
out, furthermore, that he was not expected to ask about re- 
ligious affiliation in making staff SPO uee and “‘it 
would be resented” if he did. 

Another cultural factor with implications for the social 
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agencies was the absence of a tradition of generous giving 
to welfare work on the part of the wealthy families. As the 
high school principal already quoted put it, “City I and 
public spirit just don’t go together.” He thought this was 
so possibly because “there had been too much socialism at 
the turn of the century.” ‘The Y.W.C.A. secretary thought 
it had more to do with “‘clannishness and a desire to keep the 
money in the family” than with anything else, and she em- 
phasized the fact that even the powerful church groups 
hardly ever received substantial gifts and bequests. It was 
certainly true that the municipal program, along with the 
taxes needed to keep it going, had been completely accepted 
throughout the community. As the director said, “we are 
slow and plodding here in I, but when we once get an idea, 
it sticks!” It had apparently not been thought of by pros- 
pective donors as an excuse for not contributing to Ee com- 
munity chest. 

‘There was some important suggestion, rather than conclu- 
sive evidence, of at least two different strains in the popula- 
tion as far as welfare work is concerned. ‘The high school 
principal spoke of “those who look naturally to government 
to provide education, recreation, and increasingly other 
things,” and of others “who prefer to pay their own way, or 
at least partly so.’ The general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
pointed out that the Association ‘‘was about the one place 
left in the city where a person can pay for what he gets— 
and there is character-building value in that!” He ‘claimed 
they always made the most of this paying feature in their 
publicity and tried to educate for “personal independence 
and civic responsibility.” Certainly most agency executives 
blamed the “‘tightness’’ of the old families and the “‘defeat- 
ism” of the chest rather than the municipal program for their 
financial difficulties. But no one questioned the complete 
security of the city’s recreation work which, in 1944, had a 
budget of $665,800 supplemented by $103,600 from the city 
bureau of bridges and public buildings. If the two strains 
actually exist in significant numbers, then the only possible 
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conclusion is that city I is large and complex enough to sus- 
tain both. 


TOWARD POSSIBLE JOINT ACTION 


The general picture in city J is that of widespread friendli- 
ness among the social agencies, public and private alike, oc- 
casionally marred, like all human intercourse, by personal 
tiffs, but more significantly highlighted by some genuine 
and growing partnerships. The evidence pointed to certain 
elements in the social structure and cultural environment 
as having more to do with this situation than the predomi- 
nant leadership of any one group. 

To begin with, the essential control of local business and 
welfare was concentrated in the hands of relatively few 
families. As one of the bank presidents put it, ““These were 
now in the third generation since the pioneers. and did what 
their fathers had done before them.” He stressed the im- 
portance of this continuity, illustrating the family pride in- 
volved by telling of how certain brothers and sisters pooled 
their -restricted resources in order to keep their joint con- 
tribution at the level set a generation earlier by their father. 
In response to specific questioning, he thought there was 
“more tradition than conviction” in this performance, but 
also stressed the loyalty and conscientiousness displayed in 
behalf of particular agencies. ‘The fact that most of the in- 
dividuals concerned were on several agency boards and all 
knew each other personally meant that important decisions 
of policy and finances were often made informally and more 
or less with each other’s full knowledge. This made for 
closer relations and greater harmony than is usually found 
in a city of J’s size. 

Another banker emphasized the quality of the citizenry 
at large: ‘“‘Our people are our greatest asset.” He described 
them as “home-loving, law-abiding, civic-minded, with a 
tradition of standing by their social agencies.” Both gentle- 
men stressed the relative homogeneity of the population, 
predominantly of one national strain, and its lack of turn- 
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over: “‘People stay in J.’’ Labor was also an important factor 
in contributing financial support. The city had an excel- 
lent record in public spirit, “not having missed a single 
quota during the war, both for campaigns as a whole and 
within categories—even ‘E’ bonds!” The first banker added 
that he had thought they would fall short on “E’s’” in the 
seventh war drive, and would have “compromised for 95 
per cent,” but his colleagues had not been satisfied, and the 
quota had consequently been met. He attributed this sort 
of thing, characteristic of the welfare campaigns as well as 
government drives, to “devoted sta alate da by laymen 
along with overall planning by a few.” 

‘This concentrated and harmonious control was not every- 
where regarded as an unqualified asset. The secretary of the 
council of social agencies agreed that J was different from 
most places in having such leadership, but he thought the im- 
portant individuals “sat back pretty generally and lacked 
vision.’ This was reflected in the city government, which 
was “‘in bad shape financially,” and in the membership (until 
recently) of both the board of education and the park board. 
He said there had been a complete reorganization of the 
former, which now had many “liberal” members and a very 
progressive new superintendent of schools. The general pub- 
lic had forced the issue—a statement widely confirmed, 
among others, by the bankers already quoted—since it had be- 
come ‘‘thoroughly fed up with the situation.” Something of 
the same nature had occurred on the park board. ‘The coun- 
cil secretary agreed that there was thus plenty of evidence of 
a strong undercurrent of alert and forward-looking public 
opinion, but he still insisted that most social agencies were 
badly in need of “new blood.” 

Almost everybody talked to mentioned how easy it was to 
get along generally and the informal ways of transacting 
business. Professional social. workers were quite as apt to 
discuss and settle things out of court, as it were, instead of | 
in the meetings of the council of social agencies, as were the 
lay groups in their social clubs. This was because “we all 
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know one another and see each other all the time,” rather 
than because of any felt inadequacies in the regular chan- 
nels. Nobody could give very convincing reasons for this 
state of things other than that “J people are that way.” On 
second thought, most individuals cited the homogeneity and 
continuity of the population already noted, and certain 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries added that J was rather off the beaten: 
track and, especially in the early days, more dependent on 
_ its own resourcefulness than many other communities. But 
this sort of reasoning was distinctly a conscious attempt to 
satisfy an outsider’s question, the immediate preference 
seemed to be to take the simple fact for granted. 

Another characteristic of the local pattern was the de- 
velopment of natural neighborhoods, despite the fairly uni- 
form distribution of the dominant population strain. Rivers 
and parks tended to set parts of the city off from one another 
and the high school districts corresponded to these divisions. 
Neighborhood centers for shopping and the movies were re- 
inforcing this evolution. More or less unconsciously, though 
perhaps following some guiding instinct, the Y.M.C.A. was 
likewise playing into it. For over thirty years the Association 
had stressed decentralized work with boys and did not have 
regular buildings except downtown. The “branches” were, 
with the exception of one or two’ unpretentious, small bun- 
galows, “‘little more than a desk and a secretary,” as one in- 
dividual described them. ‘The conscious policy was that of 
working with youngsters in natural groups, as far as possible 
with their own leaders, and building a program around their 
“own felt needs where they live and work and play.” 

It was this decentralized program, along with the high 
regard felt for the entire professional as well as lay leader- 
ship, that most commanded local respect and enthusiasm. 
One of the bankers quoted earlier, a member of the Y.M.C.A. 
board of directors, glowed with pride as he spoke of the 
boys’ work and added that he, for one, “valued it way above 
anything else the Association did.’ ‘The assistant super- 
intendent of schools, who had known the Y.M.C.A. all his 
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life, said what he particularly liked about it was “its com- 
munity way of doing things.” The new superintendent 
praised “the way the Y.M.C.A. identifies with neighborhood 
localities.” He went on to say this was “more than decen- 
tralization’’ and had to do with the way the organization “ties 
up with local business and other interests’ and “gives a boost 
to neighborhood consciousness,’ which he considered “im- 
portant in American life.” 3 

More than cordial relations existed between the Y.M.C.A. 
and the public schools. In fact, this was one of the func- 
tional partnerships alluded to at the beginning of this sketch. 
It was another of those things that “had always existed” and 
was so part and parcel of the scheme of things that ordinary 
- people had forgotten how it came about. Historically, the 
Y.M.C.A. had at least been steered in the decentralized di- 
rection by the unexpectedly heavy costs of the central plant 
in 1916, and the resulting impossibility of erecting branch 
buildings. Furthermore and significantly enough, members 
of the current staff stressed the fact that the presence of the 
park department’s important recreational program had made 
it possible for the Y.M.C.A. to concentrate on its own par- _ 
ticular bent. The neighborhood program, may thus be de- 
scribed as a high order of creative adaptation to local 
conditions. ; 

Most of the boys’ clubs meet in the school buildings. Spe- 
cifically, some two-thirds of them have done so since 1940, 
about 20 per cent have met in churches, and the others in 
homes or local stores, and the like. Relations between the 
Y.M.C.A. and the park department were extremely pleasant, 
but not very active. Another “partnership” had developed 
between this public agency and some of the settlement houses 
in the outlying districts. It was a matter of exchanging 
leadership and facilities, especially in adapting to weather 
conditions. According to the secretary of the council of © 
social agencies, an especially strong partnership of this kind 
existed between the public and private agencies engaged in 
relief work. 

Within the last two years.a promising, if very tentative, 
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further development toward joint action was showing signs 
of emerging. Two individuals, one a sociologist at the uni- 
versity and the other a Protestant minister, testified that for 
all the widespread friendliness and mutual confidence, they 
had each run into stubborn resistance when they had, along 
with others, tried to effect an integrated pooling of the city’s 
resources around problems of human need instead of in- 
stitutional identity. Beginning in 1943, what looked like a 
germ in this same direction had begun to sprout from 
the neighborhood consciousness already described. What 
amounted to little group-work councils had sprung up spon- 
taneously, not only within the city limits but also in some 
of the adjacent towns of the home county. They had already 
been losely federated through a co-ordinating committee 
headed by a staff member from the council of social agencies. 

The first of these neighborhood councils, as they are 
called, had originated in the feeling of some of the high 
school folk that certain needs of the local community would 
not be adequately taken care of without more joint plan- 
. ning. All character-building agencies of the vicinity had 
come together, accordingly, and the Y.M.C.A. was especially 
interested. ‘The layman most prominently identified with 
this whole development in the city said that the only possible 
laggards, as far as he could see, were the churches. Few of 
their representatives attended the meetings, and then ap- 
parently more from a sense of obligation to somebody in- 
terested than personal conviction. The city police had asked 
this particular council to experiment with the referral sys- 
tem and see what could be done about reaching “‘difficult’’ 
or predelinquent youngsters before they got into serious 
trouble. The layman, an attorney by profession, had thought 
this “a marvelous opportunity,’ and he had been surprised 
at the degree of hesitation evinced by the neighborhood 
council when it was presented. He thought the resistance 
had been due mainly to “fear of snooping into private af- 
fairs.” The final vote had been in favor of accepting the 
responsibility. 

Long conversations, both with this individual and later 
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with three members of the Association staff, resulted in the 
following appraisal. ‘The neighborhood councils were still 
in the first stages of organization and distinctly floundering. 
Many of them were groping toward some definition of func- 
tion. Three possibilities were seen as in the cards. Some of 
the councils probably never would get a foothold and sooner 
or later go out of existence. Others were already becoming 
Operating agencies themselves, developing programs and 
staffs, and applying to the community chest for assistance. 
In neighborhoods where the established group-work agen- 
cies were either not functioning at all or else only on a lim- 
ited scale, this was conceded to be “‘probably all right.” ‘The 
individuals concerned showed enthusiasm, however, only 
for the possible development of miniature boards of social 
strategy to take hold of local problems. They were neither 
too sanguine nor defeatist about this eventuality, and em- 
phasized the critical significance of leadership. If it were 
possible to handle the councils “‘the way a good group leader 
does a bunch of youngsters in a club,” then something in 
the way of real integration might actually come about. ‘This 
potential development was the nearest approach to organic 
group-consciousness or true joint action among social agen- 
cies encountered in the present study. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 


Discussion of the chief implications of the several patterns 
outlined in the preceding sketches must be awarded a full 
chapter to itself. Further evidence is likewise to be pre- 
sented, in this connection, both from the ten centers briefly 
described and from the supplementary information received. 
Only three conclusions will be indicated here because they 
underly a good deal of the thinking to follow, and because 
they will require little substantiation at this point. 

First, the council of social agencies clearly occupies the 
most strategic position for setting the tone among the sev- 
eral member agencies. For good or for ill, the quality of the 
council’s leadership and the nature both of its social vision 
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and its social strategy counts more than any other single 
factor in the situation. Second, the ability of the council of 
social agencies to function is critically affected by the finan- 
cial situation in the community. Third, other things being 
equal (and the state of economic well-being was at least 
roughly comparable in all cities visited), the traditional 
mind-set of the population appears to count more than the 
size of the population, the larger regional culture, or the 
city’s functional type. And this represents the last of the 
preliminary conclusions here to be discussed. 

A further word may be in order on this point. As already 
indicated, an effort was made to keep certain environmental 
factors as constant as possible, when selection for the study 
Visits was made, in order to get some suggestion of the role 
of others. All of the ten cities in question were found to be 
in more or less comfortable circumstances with diversified 
business interests, and none of them was experiencing the 
extreme dislocations of war-boom industry. Yet striking dif- 
ferences were found, for instance, in the prevailing atmos- 
phere of cities A, C, D, and E, all of which were state capi- 
tals and approximately the same size. As far as the social 
agencies are concerned, this difference certainly reflects the 
relative grasp and vision in evidence at the chest and council 
office, but in the last analysis it must be attributed even,more 
decisively to the cultural outlook of the tone-setting families. | 

The truth of this contention may be highlighted by a 
consideration of the equally significant similarities noted 
between cites C and I. The latter is roughly five times as 
large as the former, is an important industrial center rather | 
than a state capital, and located in the middle west rather 
than near the Atlantic seaboard. But the original inhabitants 
of these two cities represented culturally very closely related 
national strains. ‘The two cities differed markedly with re- 
spect to the influence of political pressures and to the lib- 
erality of municipal spending, but they were identical in 
their reputations for tenacious loyalty, governmental effi- 
ciency, and stinginess in private contributions. Nothing in 
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the cultural background corresponded either to New Eng- 
land’s town meetings, the aristocratic southern tradition of 
caring for the. underprivileged, or the outgoing civic pride 
of either midwestern or western boosterism. On the con- 
trary, the wealthy families of both communities tended to 
withdraw unto themselves. ‘The Protestant traditions of the 
two dominant nationalities are distinguished for severe 
standards of personal and social behavior; they likewise dis- 
courage display or lavish spending of any kind. It cannot 
be purely coincidence that the chest people in these cities 
were found overwhelmed by the task before them, nor yet 
that their councils of social agencies were: by large odds the 
least effective ones encountered. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MAIN ISSUES IN THE LOCAL SITUATION 


N THE courSE of the many conversations held in the 
] cities visited and at the national offices in New York, 
certain problems repeatedly came to the fore. ‘The most per- 
sistent and socially significant of these will be discussed in 
this chapter, arranged under the three following heads: the 
real lines of cleavage, the ideal of community planning, and 
the key problem everywhere. As already promised, supple- 
mentary information covering a dozen or so cities besides 
those observed at first hand will be drawn on for this purpose. 


THE REAL LINES OF CLEAVAGE 


The sketches in the preceding chapter will have made 
clear that there exists, in the relevant communities, no in- 
herent conflict whatever between publicly and _ privately 
supported agencies in recreational work. It can be said 
quite unequivocally that no evidence of any fundamental 
division was discovered in any observations or any material 
examined from any source. To most people interviewed the 
idea of conflict was altogether new, and more than a little 
artificial. 

Four Y.M.C.A. secretaries did see some reality in the ques- 
tion. In two cases this boiled down, in'the course of con- 
versational analysis, to a vague and scarcely formulated ap- 
prehension as to what might happen to the quality of their 
programs if the state or federal governments should ever 
step in with “unlimited” funds. Both of these individuals 
were completely satisfied that locally there was no issue at 
all. It so happens that in one of the cities in question public. 
recreation was weak, and in the other particularly strong. 
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The third Association secretary was frustrated by the dis- 
parity between an ideal division of labor to govern public 
and. private agencies, which was attractive to him in the 
abstract, and the actualities in which he found himself hav- 
ing to function. The fourth gave the impression of deep 
disappointment with existing possibilities. He was hanker- 
ing after a standard of organic integration to which he was 
dedicating his energies without much hope of ever seeing it 
materialize. He appeared to be trying to get satisfactions 
from sowing seeds. In his community he was thought of as 
one of the important forces making for group-mindedness, 
or the ability to see local needs as a whole. 

If no natural cleavage was found between public and 
private recreational agencies as such, it is equally clear that 
some sort of real conflict was at work within the total group. 
By “real conflict’? is meant here something deeper than 
purely personal likes and dislikes, and something more spe- 
cific to recreation programs than the reflection of tensions 
characteristic of the whole environment. Besides, as will be 
recalled, there was ample evidence in most places of past 
antagonism or at least suspicion. A case in point is the 
“booster club” program of the park department in city H. 
Other instances of initial resistance to public recreation were 
encountered elsewhere. But they were analogous, in origin 
and ready evaporation, to the sort of mutual challenge that 
once suffused relations between the Scouts and the Christian. 
Associations, for example, or the indignation with which the 
Y.W.C.A. first received the news of the Y.M.C.A.’s work with 
women and girls. In all of the cities visited most of the 
leisure-time organizations had long reached the stage of 
realizing that ‘“‘there is more than enough for all of us to 
do.” More often than not, the private character-building 
agencies were among the active and vocal friends of city 
recreation. | 

By and large, group-work agencies have the reputation 
of not being able to get along among themselves as well as 
the case-work people. ‘This was usually attributed to two- 
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main causes: they have never been up against the pressure of 
overwhelming social disaster such as forced the family and 
relief agencies into the same camp during the depression, 
and they “simply don’t speak the same language.” With re- 
gard to the first point, the wartime scare over juvenile de- 
linquency was cited as important outside pressure (though 
on nothing like the depression scale) which ought to have 
had some unifying effect. Actually there is some evidence 
that it did. The imminent problems connected with greatly 
increased leisure for the average citizen are expected to work 
in the same direction. But such stimuli have so far served 
to bring out and emphasize the differences that basically d1- 
vide the several group-work agencies. The tension was real 
and often acrimonious enough, between those that seize on 
recreation as the “‘solution for juvenile delinquency’ and 
consequently press for “keeping all youngsters off the 
streets,” and those who stand out for the intensive character- 
building approach. The difference implied in “not speak- 
ing the same language” is fundamental. 

The nature of the issue here may be illustrated by the 
reaction in city C to a number of “wildcat clubs for boys” 
that had come into existence during the last few years. Ac- 
cording to the chest executive, at least three of these had 
been able to get a foothold because of the enthusiasm of a 
relatively small group of sponsors; ‘whether they will be 
able to get funds five years from now remains to be seen.” 
So far they had not been admitted to the community chest. 
What disturbed most of the character-building agencies was 
the powerful appeal these ventures, along with the flourish- 
ing teen-age canteens, seemed to have for the average lay- 
‘man. The Y.M.C.A. staff were uneasily conscious of how 
pleased their own board was when the Association’s mass 
activities for high school youngsters were reported. This sort 
of thing was much more consciously felt as a threat to the 
educational values of technical group-work specialists than 
what was going on in municipal recreation. 

Incidentally, the Y.M.C.A. staff in this city knew what 
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public recreation could be like. While, for reasons not by 
any means entirely their own fault, they were hardly aware 
of such activity in C, three of them, the general secretary, 
boys’ work secretary, and boys’ physical director, had worked 
together for years in another city where there had been a 
“good municipal program.” ‘They were unanimous in prais- 
ing the “stimulating competition” from this source and ob- 
viously “spoke the same language” as the staff in charge. 
The program had had to do with athletic leagues and certain 
interest groups. Moreover, in city CG quite as much impa- 
tience was encountered from public officials as from anybody 
else over the furor about teen-age canteens. The super- 
intendent of schools didn’t “‘see that you gained anything by 
imitating night clubs!” ‘Traces of the same widespread dis- 
quietude were encountered in many other cities. 

In general three quite distinct sorts of people were found 
engaged in leisure-time activities. First, there were those re- 
ferred to by the others as “political appointees.” Actually, 
most councils of social agencies reported difficulty on this 
count with the city welfare department more often than with 
any other branch of the government. This was by no means 
universally true, however, and city F will be recalled as one 
place where this charge of “‘politics’’ was being vigorously 
brought against the recreation department. Dissatisfaction 
over this situation, wherever it existed, was expressed by 
those in public office, notably in the schools or the juvenile 
courts, quite as much as by staff members in private welfare 
agencies, and in precisely the same terms. 

The second group of social workers here under considera- 
tion comprised what may be called professional recreation 
people. While some of them were group-work specialists 
and others physical directors, they had more in common than 
otherwise in educational approach and overall objectives. 
Such people were the executives and program directors of 
the so-called character-building agencies, both Scout groups, 
both Christian Associations, the Camp Fire Girls, the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, the leading settlement houses or com- 
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munity centers, and the like. Such people were also, in the 
great majority of cases, the park commissioners and directors 
of municipal recreation. One probation officer remarked 
that he thought relations between public and private agen- 
cies had generally improved over the years, not only because 
they had become better acquainted but also because there 
had been so much “interchange of staff.”” Some evidence was 
encountered to bear him out. If the study sample at all re- 
sembles the total situation on this head, there must be a 
large contingent of former Y.M.C.A. secretaries now active 
in public recreation. 

' The third group of recreation workers identified in this 
study was made up of inadequately trained persons. Whether 
or not they owed their positions to family connections or 
other wire pulling devices, as familiar to civilian life as to 
government circles, they certainly did not share the outlook 
and general characteristics of those described as “‘political 
appointees.’ ‘They were not using their jobs for ulterior 
motives, in other words. Such persons were usually very 
secure on the score of tenure, but they were distinctly in- 
secure and defensive in their professional contacts. The di- 
rector of recreation in city E comes to mind as an individual 
in this category. But many others were known to be at work 
in small private agencies, often of the kind associated with 
one or two possessive patrons, and in certain types of re- 
ligious enterprise. 

Between any two of these groups the cleavage runs irre- 
concilably deep. Their representatives do not mean the same 
things at all when they talk about “recreation” or “group 
work’ or the “constructive use of leisure time.” ‘Their 
standards of acceptable performance and their overall ob- 
jectives are seriously at variance. Both private and public 
agencies are represented in the last two classifications. It is 
not too much to say that the dominant and most articulate 
middle group is, when active in the matter at all, exerting 
such influence as it can muster to liquidate the other two. 
Probably this is unavoidable and as it should be. Not quite 
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so obviously necessary, however, are some of the arrogance 
and ruthlessness being displayed in this connection. ‘These 
qualities, in turn, appear to reflect basic insecurity and fear 
for standards more than merely personal possessiveness or 
thoughtlessness. In other words, the situation, as it currently 
exists in the leisure-time field, is far from ideally constituted 
for promoting the socially most constructive relationships. 

And there is one more complication. Certain agencies, 
though by no means the same ones everywhere, are widely 
accused by the others of going their own way and remaining 
somewhat aloof. It is usually conceded that they are “friendly 
enough” and do “everything you ask of them,” but. they 
“just can’t be bothered” to make common cause. Among 
the character-building contingent, those so described most 
frequently were the Boy Scouts and the Y.M.C.A. Indeed, 
more than one puzzled or troubled observer thought espe- 
cially the latter tended to “‘resist being classified as social 
workers along with the rest of us.’’ But the agency most con- 
sistently mentioned was by long odds the Roman Catholic 
Church. This appeared to be a fairly recent development, 
obviously a source of deep regret to those describing it, and 
thought of as stemming from the hierarchy rather than from 
the local priests and professional workers. It was taking the 
form not only of withdrawing from give and take with other 
agencies, but also of pressure on communicants to confine 
their participation to Roman Catholic undertakings. With 
one conspicuous exception, nearly every city visited could 
furnish some testimony in this regard. 


THE IDEAL OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The majority of persons interviewed described interagency 
relations as “good” if the atmosphere was harmonious, the 
meetings of the council of social agencies were well attended, 
and little or no pronounced friction or rivalry was evident. 
Moreover, the right of any one agency to support from the 
community chest was everywhere determined primarily by 
the degree to which it was already established as a going 
concern. Traditional possession of the field was thus the 
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chief criterion in operation. Very few cases of mergers or 
withdrawals of. financial support were encountered, even 
in past records, and these had obviously caused concern to 
more than the agencies immediately affected. Chest execu- 
tives were practically unanimous in resisting the idea of 
countenancing new agencies, let alone of inviting them in. 
The chest and council, even in the stimulating case of city ° 
D, were there mainly to safeguard and foster what the com- 
munity had already accepted. 

Furthermore, anything beyond excellent comity relations 
in welfare circles was, in most quarters, definitely viewed with 
suspicion as “un-American,” “purely theoretical,” or vaguely 
“socialistic” and even “‘communistic.”” There was widespread 
and very well-documented insistence that “we Americans 
just naturally resist planning,’ and furthermore, this “is 
commendable, isn’t itr’? One experienced observer with ex- 
ceptionally wide national and local contacts pointed out that 
even in the territory of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
where the benefit of fundamental socio-economic planning 
was generally acknowledged, there was nothing to indicate 
any “transfer of the planning idea” to other spheres of liv- 
ing. Such opinions were expressed by social workers in pri- 
vate and government agencies quite as strongly as by bank- 
ers, lawyers, and successful men in business. 

Yet three lines of evidence were discovered to suggest the 
authentic stirring below the surface of another concept of 
agency relationships. ‘These manifestations, for all their 
hesitancy, were genuinely rooted in social realities, indeed 
were growing from the conditions of everyday life in wel- 
fare circles. Accordingly, they cannot be brushed aside as 
idle dreams or impractical theorizing. They will be dis- 
cussed in this section of the chapter under the subheads of 
the protest from individuals, the growth of functional part- 
nerships, and the need for objective criteria. 


THE PROTEST FROM INDIVIDUALS 


It is highly significant that in every city visited at least 
one individual, and usually two or three, was found among 
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those selected for interviews who was not satisfied with the 
standards and aims of the majority. ‘Their combined testi- 
mony adds up to a protest that comity relations are not 
enough to do the common job adequately; human need 
should have precedence over institutional identity. The de- 
gree of conviction and social insight displayed by the persons 
in question was of course not uniformly strong. The most 
articulate or personally disturbed among them included re- 
ligious workers and businessmen, Protestants and Jews, edu- 
cators and probation officers, and representatives of such 
varied walks of life as journalism, social work, homemaking, 
or the practice of law. 

‘The first signs of this protesting undercurrent usually ap- 
peared in dissatisfaction over the prevailing standard. ‘“We 
talk an awful lot about planning here, but there isn’t much 
reality to it,” or “It amounts to little more than lip service.” 
One particularly sensitive individual shook his head rather 
sadly as he observed, “I’m afraid most people attend the 
council meetings theoretically rather than from conviction.” 
In this connection, the almost instinctive defense of com- 
munity chests made by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secre- 
taries in city C will be recalled with interest. Apparently 
the bare idea of joint, rather than individual, campaigning 
has distinctly got under people’s skins. 

Such critics usually characterized as “‘fair’’ the relation- 
ships that most men and women described as “‘fine” or “‘per- 
fectly wonderful.” For instance, one young businessman on 
the Y.M.C.A. board and otherwise prominent in welfare 
circles, thought the situation in his city was ‘“‘nothing to 
boast about” because “‘the agencies didn’t know much about 
each other and there was little group-consciousness among 
them.” He said “getting together around the council table 
just wasn’t enough,” in his opinion, and he would like to 
see the Association “take the initiative more often in set- 
ting the co-operative tone, for instance, in championing the 
rights of the needy, regardless of its own field, or in looking 
out more for the weaker agencies.” In another city it was 
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a Protestant minister who called the local council meetings 

“a first step in the right direction, maybe, but definitely not 
enough,” if existing resources were ever to be brought sig- 
nificantly to bear on human needs. In a third city it was a 
Jewish rabbi, and in a fourth, an editorial writer. 

One individual who had been actively connected with 
councils of social agencies in two or three cities, spoke with 
deep-running social passion as he described his share in the 
joint attempt of a vanguard minority to get certain coun- 
cils freed from the dominance of their community chests. In 
one instance, the chest had actually broken up because of 
“lack of cohesion in the dependent council of social agen- 
cles: ; at had been reorganized again “very soon and stronger 
than ever,’ but with the council “in the ascendant position.” 
In another case, the council had become a separate entity 
with its own office, staff, and board; it had hoped to get it- 
self financed by contributions from the member agencies, 
including those under public auspices, “but we never actu- 
ally got that far.” Interestingly enough, the ringleaders in 
this undertaking had includeéd a Protestant minister, a Catho- 
lic priest, and a Jewish rabbi. It was the last who told the 
story; he visualized such councils as “‘little San Francisco’s’’ 
or “miniature leagues of nations,’ for “if we can’t learn to 
work together in the same communities, how can we ever 
_expect the world organization to function?” 

The essential point running through all of these conver- 
sations was made by a general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
“The real issue doesn’t seem to be between public and pri- 

vate agencies here,” he said, “but how. separately and _to- 
gether the total needs of the community may be more nearly 
TreLs 


THE GROWTH OF FUNCTIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 


The similar emergence of a comprehensive, organic con- 
ception from the prevailing formal or individualistic defini- 
tion is to be observed in connection with the idea of what 
constitutes co-operation between agencies. By a large ma- 
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jority, most instances cited were simply matters of using 
each other’s facilities on schedule and occasionally exchang- 
ing or loaning members of the staff. For obvious reasons, this 
turned out to be regular use by certain groups of the facili- 
ties of those that had them, more often than real exchange. 
The two Christian Associations were prominent in this way, 
and so were the churches, public schools, and park depart- 
ments. As far as the Y.M.C.A. is concerned, the 1939 year- 
book published (p. 85) a report from 776 local Associations 
(some 60 per cent of the total number) on the use of their 
buildings. Of these, 89.0 per cent recorded such use by 
church groups, and in descending order over half likewise 
reported use by groups from schools, the Scouts, community 
and civic organizations, industry and commerce, dramatic 
and music associations, and the government (at any level). 
Among the groups using the buildings of less than half the 
reporting Associations were miscellaneous agencies for 
young people or boys, military and veterans’ organizations, 
Y.M.C.A.’s from out of town, political organizations, labor 
unions, professional associations, and various special-interest 
or study clubs. 

But this sort of thing was by no means the whole picture. 
In every city visited certain agencies were found actually 
joining forces wherever the common job brought them to- 
gether and each had a genuine function to perform. Such 
partnerships appeared to be not unusual between municipal 
welfare departments and private family agencies. As one 
director of public welfare put it, the private agencies had 
access to the average family, especially through religion, such 
as, “in the nature of the case, a public agency never can 
have.’ He depended entirely on such groups for case work 
in connection with the functioning of his office. Again, in 
the cities visited, joint programs and informal give-and-take 
in the everyday life of both agencies were virtually standard 
practice between the two Christian Associations. It appeared 
particularly in the friendship councils of Hi-Y boys and Girl 
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Reserves, residence activities, and in connection with youth 
centers or teen-age canteens. 

The partnership in city J between the Y.M.C.A. and the 
public schools had gone much further than simple use of the 
school buildings. Contacts were active not only with the 
board of education and the superintendent, but also with the 
several principals and guidance officers in the schools where 
Y.M.C.A. groups met. The secretary for city-wide program 
at the Y.M.C.A. made it his business to see each principal 
once a semester in order to talk over with him “the school 
program as a whole and how the Y.M.C.A. fits into it.” The 
affinity of their social goals is illustrated by the circumstance 
that, as already noted, the school people and the Y.M.C.A. 
are among the most active spirits on the emerging neighbor- 
hood councils in this city. The latter were pointed to in the » 
preceding chapter as the nearest approach to group conscious- 
ness in welfare circles encountered anywhere in the study. 
They could also be described as the most overt manifestation 
discovered of the slowly forming undercurrent of individual 
protest. 

Three further instances of this sprouting interaction de- 
serve brief mention. Two people prominently connected 
with the council of social agencies in a city not visited spe- 
cifically for this study described how, during the depression, 
local case-work and group-work specialists had entirely got 
' over the professional antagonism with which each group had 
formerly regarded the other. As the two found themselves 
under the stress of circumstances having to run a day-care 
center together, each got to know what the other could do 
and how the other’s particular skills, knowledge, and ex- 
perience made their own job easier and more productive. 
The success of this joint enterprise was.so conspicuous that 
one of the informants had almost forgotten how strong feel- 
ing between these two branches of social work could be 
elsewhere. 

In another city. the Negro Y.M.C.A. was having difficulties. 
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The general secretary’s predecessor had run “little more than 
a Bible class” in a pitifully inadequate building, and the 
problem was that of securing status as an accepted social 
agency. Largely by ‘his own efforts this individual had won 
limited support from the community chest and council; the 
immediate issue was how to get adequate facilities. Since 
the Negro population was large in this city, there was little 
question about potential patronage, despite the presence of 
a private agency for Negroes in community recreation. The 
general secretary had found his first and greatest helper in 
the Negro branch of the Y.W.C.A. They had made common 
cause, and their request for a campaign to raise money for a 
joint building had been officially approved by the chest. But 
this development had meant complications for the Y.W.C.A. 
as a whole, of which the Negro unit was a branch and not, 
as in the Y.M.C.A., an independent organization. The cen- 
tral Y.W.C.A. was also badly in need of a new building, and | 
the chest had likewise given them its approval. The general 
secretary spoke of the regret “we all feel’ because of the un- 
avoidable separation of the two campaigns. They were, how- 
ever, “giving precedence to the joint Negro building” 
because of the unquestionably greater need. The separately 
organized central Y.M.C.A. had similarly given its moral 
support by joining what had come to be called an inter- 
association council. ‘The Negro secretary in the men’s work, 
who was the leading spirit here, hoped eventually to have 
the railroad and student Associations join the group. He saw 
them all eventually meeting regularly “‘to discuss problems 
of mutual concern within the Association Movement.” At 
the moment, interest was fairly well confined to getting the 
new joint building. 

Finally, there is another and especially attractive story to 
tell of relations in a different community among the only 
Negro settlement house and both Christian Associations. 
The normal Negro population approximated 8,000 in a city 
of some 160,000 inhabitants, or about 5.0 per cent. ‘They are 
received on an interracial basis in both Associations, in the 
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dormitories, on committees, and in certain clubs and activ- 
ities. Incidentally, this has become official policy in the 
Y.W.G.A. in recent years, and substantially greater common 
practice in the Y.M.C.A. than is generally appreciated. In 
the city referred to, the limited resources of the settlement 
house are seriously overtaxed. ‘The head of this agency 
(who, when he first came to town in 1940, found he had 
known “a good section’ of the existing Y.M.C.A. staff at 
Springfield College) said he constantly looked over his con- 
stituency and urged “those who could afford it’’ to patronize 
the appropriate Christian Association rather than his center. 
He pointed out to such young people, he said, that “‘there are 
so many who need our facilities and haven’t the money to go 
elsewhere,” the “Y’s’ schedule their swimming pools for our 
groups “‘just like anybody else, and you ought to help out 
with the upkeep—which is no joke!” and he wanted them to 
return afterwards as leaders to the settlement house and 
“take on a club or group of some kind.’ This is surely a 
clear instance of productive interaction between human need 
and the resources available to meet them. It is to be noted 
though, as is the case with all “partnerships” described in 
this subsection, that it was achieved at the level of personal 
acquaintance in direct response to the active situation, rather 
than at the level of conscious planning. 


THE NEED FOR OBJECTIVE CRITERIA 


The third line of evidence to be presented in support of a 
spontaneous reaching toward integrated synthesis, however 
confined to a vanguard minority, has to do with an expressed 
desire for something more obvious than bargaining power 
and more fundamental than tradition, by means of which to 
decide how funds should be allocated, or how to “‘occupy’’ 
inadequately covered sections of a city. This desire appears 
to be but the latest logical development of the continuous, 
organic process which first generated the central financial 
campaign and later the council of social agencies. Obviously 
enough, perhaps, it manifested itself as far as this study is 
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concerned only among those in positions of central leader- 
ship on community chests and councils, in national offices, 
at the state level, and not by any means among all such in- 
dividuals. Nor did anybody consulted have very specific 
suggestions to make by way of solution. ‘The problem ap- 
pears to be at the stage of getting itself registered and defined. 

It was generally agreed among the budget committee mem- 
bers interviewed that the influence of the chest had been in 
the direction of introducing sound business practice into the 
affairs of social agencies. Some of them felt the process 
needed to go still farther and were always pressing for cost 
accounting or for evidence of efficient performance. In sev- 
eral cities the general secretary of the Y.M:C.A. was expressly 
singled out for his marked administrative ability as well as 
program sense; he could speak the businessman’s language. 
Most of these men and women were satisfied that they were 
doing a necessary job well; all of them gave proof of the. 
devoted conscientiousness of their several committees as a 
whole. Yet, considering the smallness of the sample studied 
intensively, quite an impressive number were disturbed over 
the magnitude of their responsibilities. ‘The misgivings of 
two individuals in city A have already been quoted in Chap- 
ter VII. Another example may be adduced from another 
community. After outlining in detail the careful procedure 
used to insure as much objectivity and unanimity as pos- 
sible, this individual volunteered that he did sometimes feel 
qualms. Since each member of the committee was on three 
or four agency boards, he felt sure there was “no real favor- 
itism’’ despite ‘“‘plenty of logrolling of all sorts,’ but he. 
thought things must work out “unfairly for any agency that 
didn’t happen to be adequately represented.” 

Essentially the same point was made by each of two in- 
dividuals, both of whom had had more than the average 
opportunity to observe relations among social agencies na- 
tionally as well as in many different communities. Inci- 
dentally, both agreed in describing the situation as much 
more difficult at the national level. While they characterized _ 
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most councils of social agencies as ‘“‘aggregates of essentially 
individualistic units,’ rather than real groups, they thought 
most co-ordinating bodies for national organizations—when 
‘they didn’t themselves turn into superagencies—were ‘“‘still 
at the stage of instructed delegates.” One of these persons 
said that the “question of each agency’s appropriate func- 
tion” was currently coming up all the time in a particular 
city, in the discussions of the budget committee and also in 
connection with community planning. While the council of 
social agencies in this city ranks high in the country as a 
whole for its level of performance, much still appears to “get 
done and decided by power politics.’ Another individual 
familiar with the same city, frankly admitted that certain 
agencies “employed devious methods to gain their ends” if 
other ways failed. It was rather widely accepted as obvious 
that ‘‘the wise agency gets the right people on its board and 
lets them fight for it.” It was because of this situation that 
the second person quoted said she had ‘‘come to‘believe that 
budget committees should not have representation from 
agencies of any kind.” This complaint boiled down to a con- 
viction that things were seldom decided on their merits, 
under existing circumstances, but that “without reliable and 
objective criteria it was so difficult to know what the merits 
of a situation really were.’ 

A third individual in a position with strong co-ordinating 
power insisted that national organizations “might as well go 
out of existence’ if they didn’t help local agencies define 
their appropriate functions, especially in working out the 
proper division of labor between private and public agen- 
cies. At the same time he confessed to being “‘sick and tired 
of hearing the same old things about quantity versus quality, 
coverage versus experimentalism,. and the like’ from the 
leisure-time crowd that he had heard ‘“‘so much during the 
depression from the case workers.’ What he was after, ap- 
parently, was not anything like defining particular service 
areas for the two sets of agencies, but rather developing 
“principles to govern local action,” 
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‘The most serious conversations held on this subject in the 
local situation were those about the neighborhood councils 
in city J. As already noted, these had to do with the nature 
of “real co-ordination” and struck at the root of this whole 
problem. The concept, more or less articulate, in the minds 
of the individuals concerned, that of an organic synthesis 
for group action around shared objectives, was one familiar 
enough among practioners of technical group work. But so 
far the concept remains to be validated in ordinary experi- 
ence apart from the near-laboratory conditions of clubs for 
boys and girls. Beginnings in this direction have certainly 
been made. But when the average staff and board meetings 
of the average group-work agency will have reached the stage 
exemplified now by the best programs for young people, 
then perhaps the pattern will have been found to: point the 
way for councils of social agencies, and indeed the world of 
national and international affairs at large. It probably can- 
not be done without at least working agreement on the 
major objectives held in common. 


THe Kry PRroBpL—EM EVERYWHERE 


As indicated earlier, most of the agencies in the cities 
visited had long ago reached the conviction that “there 1s 
more than enough for all of us to do.” It was not unusual 
for both Christian Associations to be pushing for increased 
municipal budgets for recreation so that they themselves 
could concentrate on their club programs. The question of 
possible competition or rivalry was frequently dismissed 
with the comment, “Why—we don’t begin to occupy our 
field now.” In one community the executives of both the 
Girl Scouts and the Y.W.C.A. expressed sincere disappoint- 
ment at a recent decision of the Camp Fire organization not 
to open shop in their midst. One of them thought, probably 
with excellent reason, that the decision had been “influenced 
by the attitude of the community chest.” 

None of the park commissioners, superintendents of 
schools, or city directors of recreation talked to showed even 
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a hint of wanting to have the entire field of leisure-time 
activities to themselves. While all of them obviously wanted 
to maintain or expand their own programs, they were very 
convincing in their insistence that the city “could not get 
along without the private agencies.” In this connection, if 
they had developed any theory on the matter at all, they 
tended to follow the same reasoning as that encountered in 
the private agencies. For instance, a superintendent of 
schools advanced the familiar argument about raising the 
moral tone, “I just don’t know where we'd be without 
ethical standards from the private agencies!” And several 
directors of recreation stressed the experimental function: 
“We'll always need private agencies to explore and test new 
ground, only, of course, they should be willing to work 
themselves out of jobs all the time and go on to new things.’ 
Most of these men and women, to be sure, like most repre- 
sentatives of the private agencies, were inclined simply to 
accept the existing situation and let it go at that. 

Everybody assented to the crucial proviso: as long as the 
public ts willing to support us all, when it was added to the 
enthusiastic claim of “more than enough for everybody to 
do.” Relatively few people (other than chest executives) 
suggested this condition of their own accord, however, or 
seemed fully to appreciate its import. In fact, there was quite 
evident an almost universal assumption that the public 
“ought” to give social workers whatever they reasonably 
asked for, simply as a matter of civic responsibility. Very 
little awareness was encountered of the average citizen’s right 
to have criteria of his own in social work, or of the appro- 
priateness of any possible give and take here. And as for 
accounting to the public on the expenditure of funds, well, 
after all, that was primarily the chest’s business. 

Undoubtedly social workers are quite right in thinking 
that the public at large knows little and cares less about their 
working standards and professional requirements. But most 
of them do not appear to recognize this situation for the 
critical threat it is to their continued healthy functioning. 
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It is in this area of professional behavior that the most serious 
criticism of social workers was encountered. Some people 
could dismiss the patronizing airs half-humorously with side 
remarks about being ‘“‘kept on the board as long as you be- 
have yourself.” Others were more resentful: “They have all 
the answers!” or, “They claim to be experts in human rela- 
tions, but they don’t know how to approach the everyday 
citizen, and they’ve got to use language he can understand!”’ 
One outstandingly able citizen was particularly exasperated: 
“Our comments are not very much wanted, I find, but every 
agency in town wants to expand. They have had too easy a 
time of it, and one day they are going to find this out!’”’ He 
emphasized in the subsequent discussion over the right of 
social workers to expect the chest to provide ‘“‘everything 
they want,’ that ‘nobody is qualified to be taken at his own 
unchecked word in matters in which he is interested,’ and 
illustrated how he applied this principle to his own business. 
He was an advertising man by profession, and what he 
thought of publicity methods in welfare circles was quite as 
emphatic as the rest of his conversation. 

The pathetic, if not tragic, thing about this state of affairs 
is that social workers themselves so often seem uncertain 
and defensive. his is particularly true of the group-work 
contingent, for most case workers can get moral support, at 
least from each other. Nor does the remark by any means 
apply to all workers concerned with leisure-time activities. 
But many of them appear to be unable to distinguish suf- 
ficiently between the essentials and the “frills,” between 
proven fact and working hypothesis, or between scientific 
theory and idealistic assumption, to risk genuine discussion 
in this area. | | 

This failure to make the most of potential resources, or at 
least to try to do so, for there is no denying that real ex- 
change with some of these critics would be anything but easy, 
is only part of the problem. The most dangerous antagonist 
is public apathy and indifference. For the past few years 
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chest campaigns have generally done well under the stimulus 
of wartime emotions. The routine work ‘of the ongoing 
agencies has benefited despite the many special programs 
for service men and women and the enormous appeals for 
relief. But few experienced money raisers expected their 
expansiveness to outlast the news of unconditional sur- 
render; most of them anticipated trouble ahead against in- 
creasing popular resistance. Furthermore, the financial 
situation is shifting and forming new alignments that may 
or may not take on added significance in the future. Organ- 
ized labor is fast becoming an important factor in support 
of social work, especially in the central states. This group is 
used to methods and tactics of its own and has added another 
idiom to complicate the already substantial confusion in 
“speaking the same language.’’ Besides, many people today 
with enough money to support welfare programs have not 
been used to doing so in the past, while those that formerly 
took pride in such enterprise have nothing like their old 
resources. Ominously enough, many, though decidedly not 
all, laymen on the chest’s boards or budget committees were 
found more than halfway on the side of the reluctant donor. 
It is important to reiterate, in this connection, that virtually 
nobody interviewed either himself thought of turning to the 
government as a way out, or had run into this suggestion 
from others at campaign time. 

Along with this widespread apathy there is also a good 
deal of direct misinformation. One gets the impression that 
the American public has developed considerable sensory 
adaptation to the wiles of the advertising fraternity; this, 
despite substantial agreement with the professional criticism 
quoted above of the average agency’s publicity methods. At 
any rate, it appears to be next to impossible to dispel false 
notions once they have gained a foothold. ‘The most exas- 
perating misconception of this kind, as far as the Y.M.C.A. 
is concerned, is the vague ill will dating from the first World 
War. Questions about the Association’s local reputation, 
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which in the cities visited was rather consistently high, 
usually brought forth some such comment as: “Couldn’t be 
better among those that know it in any way; others still hark 
back to 1918.” ‘This last occurred for the most part only at 
campaign time, and the informants often emphasized their 
personal qualification, “Quite unfairly!” 

But the community chests and councils were likewise up 
against this ineducability of the public. In one city, the state 
university had recently conducted an opinion study of the 
Gallup Poll type on local welfare enterprise. The results © 
showed very widespread ignorance. ‘The chief finding was 
that the average citizen tended to identify the community 
chest exclusively with a single agency, in most cases the Red 
Cross, the Y.M.C.A., or the Boy Scouts. In another city, a 
member of the budget committee threw up her hands in 
‘distress’ at having just heard from one of her best friends, 
“after all our publicity,” that the chest was still thought of as 
handling only relief. While discussing this matter in a third 
city, a businessman prominently identified with welfare 
work, illustrated the ‘amazing blank’ in the public con- 
sciousness by a story about one of his personal interests. It 
was a civic enterprise aiming to provide impartial analysis 
on state and municipal legislation for the guidance of voters. 
The organization was not included in the community chest 
but was supported by relatively few selected donors. ‘The 
informant said, shaking his head as he did so, ‘““When I make 
the rounds of my friends in its behalf, they still ask me what 
it’s all about, although it is mentioned all the time, nearly 
every day in some connection or other, in both dailies!” 

Actually, this matter of how to get the general public to 
support an adequate program of recreational activities con- 
tinuously in the future is the key problem everywhere. It 
concerns public and private agencies and, within the experi- 
ence of this study, to date shows no signs of being an issue 
between them. The relatively few individuals met who had 
given serious thought to the matter were unanimous in say- 
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ing it was much more than a question of ordinary public 
‘relations. What is needed is some device for bringing home 
to everyday people an appreciation of the size and of the 
importance of the common task. Education for civic re- 
sponsibility will never be achieved simply through trying 
to keep the public adequately informed. It has relatively 
little to do with making speeches and getting into the news- 
papers, important as these activities may be for other reasons. 
In any event, it is seriously to be questioned whether the 
end in view can ever be achieved by an annual appeal for 
funds, rapidly taking on some of the features of extortion, 
with all the slogans and fanfare of high-pressure salesman- 
ship. | 

Several of these serious critics had some suggestions in the 
back of their minds as to a possible solution. An official of 
the American Legion thought he saw his way to working 
significantly with the Y.M.C.A. just now on their program 
for returning veterans. He had been impressed with the 
Association’s plans for counseling and help in adjusting to 
civilian life. He thought the two agencies would be able to 
get along together “‘just as long as the veteran is the center 
of attention rather than the Legion or the Y.M.C.A.,” and 
then went on to agree that this sort of combination for get- 
ting a needed job done was “more than half the battle” in 
winning public interest. Others substantiated the implica- 
tion that the average citizen could be reached through a 
“problem he could understand,” and that he often looked 
askance at institutional loyalties in and of themselves. 

In one way or another, considerable emphasis was placed 
on the educational values of personal participation. Some- 
how more donors must be given a share in the satisfactions. 
which their gifts make possible. The resentment already 
described at being passed by and not wanted is part of this 
picture. Others introduced a more positive emphasis when 
they pleaded for some of the old warmth through personal 
contacts that “used to characterize Lady Bountiful for all 
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her real faults,’ or insisted that “something needs to be put 
back into social work that was lost when it became so pro- 
fessional.’ A newspaperman described the sort of thing he 
had in mind. He said that when they had, in his city, been 
developing a demand for increased public appropriations for 
dental care, one of the stunts had been to “line up a number 
of dentists who would each take responsibility for looking 
after the teeth of a particular group of youngsters in foster 
homes.’ In describing the enormous success of this arrange- 
ment, to his mind unfortunately discontinued once the 
appropriation was secured, this individual emphasized both 
the satisfaction the dentists got from “something they could 
do that was needed,” and also the way in which “their eyes 
had been opened to all sorts of problems they had never 
thought of before.” 3 

In this respect, the two Christian Associations and both 
Scout organizations are better off than most social agencies. 
_But nobody could claim that they have more than scratched 
the surface when it comes to creative outlets for lay leader- 
ship. There is something genuine and worth thinking about 
in the claim made by representatives, particularly of the 
Y.M.C.A., in connection with the present study, that their 
organization lost some of its essential virility when it made 
common cause with other agencies in the community chest. 
Some adequate substitute needs to be found for the earlier 
campaign partnership between professional and lay groups. 
Perhaps the most constructive idea encountered in the study, 
bearing on this whole matter of taking the general public 
into the council chamber, was the five-question study plan 
of the chest executive in city D. It was based on the notion 
that a convincing and detailed outline of strategy would 
make significant inroads on the donor’s assumed resistance 
to being ‘‘bothered all the time for more and more money 
without really seeing where it was going.” The process of 
developing the outline together, incidentally, was helping 
the several agencies to know each other better and get some 
perspective on the city’s needs as a whole.. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The sketches of Chapter VII will have made clear that the 
pattern of relationships is in no two places quite the same. 
Much depends on the quality and vision of the leadership 
in all of the social agencies, private and public alike, but 
nowhere more critically so than in the office of the com- 
munity chest and council. As already emphasized, cultural 
factors in the conditioning environment are of crucial im- 
portance in establishing the atmosphere that governs rela- 
tionships. And at the root of this matter is the local attitude 
toward providing generous municipal appropriations and 
private contributions. ‘The two expressions of civic responsi- 
bility appear to vary together more often than one at the 
expense of the other. 

While no natural cleavage was discovered anywhere at 
work to divide public and private agencies into separate 
camps, the group-work section of the welfare world was not 
found to be a very happy one. ‘The situation did vary of 
course from city to city, but in such a way as to emphasize 
the serious difference in training, outlook, and objectives 
that currently is characteristic of the several groups now 
working in recreation. There is much confusion over what 
“recreation” and “group work” really are. ‘The most vocal 
and professionally competent section of the field, looking at 
the situation as‘a whole, is not sufficiently accepted by the 
public at large or by many other social workers to feel fully 
secure. Despite many conspicuous examples to the contrary, 
the group makes the impression of feeling uncertain and on 
the defensive. The vigorous hostility to “political appoin- 
tees’ is not so revealing, in this connection, as the intolerance 
of the most professional workers of. those inadequately 
trained. 

The ideal to govern relations among social agencies, in- 
cluding privately and publicly supported ones on the same 
terms, was found to be éssentially the same everywhere. It 
may be described as that of good comity. But unmistakeable 
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evidence was likewise met with in every city visited, to the 
effect that human need was in the first stages of creating a 
higher synthesis of some kind. It was seen in the frustrated 
idealism of certain individuals who found themselves unable 
to do their full job under prevailing conditions. It was seen 
in the emergence of functional partnerships between and 
among different agencies as their interests brought them to- 
gether. And it was seen in the search or demand of indi- 
viduals in central positions for some criterion other than 
tradition or bargaining power, on the basis of which to 
make administrative decisions. 

The key problem everywhere, on the solution of which 
practically everything depends for both private and public 
agencies, is that of making the average citizen aware of his 
full civic responsibilities. Most agencies know very well by 
now that no one of them has the only “answer,” even if it 
had the means for providing it, in the total recreational pic- 
ture. Representatives of public as well as private agencies 
were unwilling to accept as desirable a single standard pro- 
gram for leisure time, even if,it could be made available to 
all children, young people, and adults that wanted it. Rich- 
ness and variety of appeal for different tastes, as well as for 
different ages, occupations, sex or nationality factors, and 
the like were urged as part of the American standard of the 
fitness of things. But the men and women who offered these 
opinions had, for the most part, not concerned themselves 
too much with getting the average donor to share their views. 

The only leads discovered in the direction of a way out 
laid primary emphasis on the educational values of personal 
contacts and active participation. It cannot be underlined 
too strongly, however, that in all examples cited of how such 
participation had worked well, everybody concerned had had 
a genuine job to do, which was clearly needed, and which he 
knew how to do. In other words, it was really a case of 
mobilizing resources to meet a felt need. Exactly the same 
thing was at the basis of all of the functional partnerships 
previously described. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
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only as all parties have a real function to perform: will the 
potential higher synthesis ever materialize. That it must 
come into being if human need is to be adequately taken 
care of will not be seriously disputed. And it will be well if 
social workers take cognizance, at this point, that neither 
writing out checks at somebody else’s insistence nor spending 
endless hours at committee meetings can be described as self- 
validating creative activities for the great body of men and 
women in the citizenry at large. 


GCHRAP TER LX 
SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE Y.M.C.A. 


HE TIME HAS COME to fit all of the evidence together, 

from both the national and local aspects of the study, so 
as to see what answers can be provided to the questions raised 
at the outset. The original terms of reference will be found 
in the beginning of the introductory first chapter. What, 
then, are “the existing and future government and govern- 
mental agencies” which Y.M.C.A.’s need to keep in mind as 
far as “programs, at whatever level, in the service of youth” 
are concerned? What natural or desirable “division of re- 
sponsibility and labor” is indicated by the facts and opinions 
assembled? And what about “co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion” as a problem or ipeltoy: Or again, what of “‘supervision 
_and control?” 

Not much beyond what has already been reported needs 
to be said at this point on the first question, and nothing 
can be said as to the last. With respect to the former a con- 
clusive and reasonably complete answer is provided in Chap- 
ter III, while the question of supervision and control simply 
did not turn up in the course of inquiry as an issue between 
publicly and privately supported agencies. This should not 
be interpreted as denying the relevance of the question or 
its potentiality for friction. It might have arisen, and pos- 
sibly did, though nobody thought of mentioning it, in con- 
nection with each of the functional partnerships discovered 
between private and public agencies—between the Y.M.C.A. 
and the public schools, for instance, the Girl Scouts and the 
park department, or family agencies and the city department 
of public welfare. 

But the cities chosen for visiting were all places in which 
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leisure-time activities had been conducted for years under 
both private and public auspices. The finding should not 
be without significance that as far as most agencies were con- 
cerned, acceptable working relations appeared either to be in 
the making or, more frequently, to have been well-estab- 
lished. Nor is there any good reason to think it was any 
easier, or for that matter any more difficult, to arrive at 
similar relations between two private agencies such as the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., for instance, or indeed two or three 
differently organized units of the Y.M.C.A. itself. Actually, 
the most persistently troublesome problems of mutual ad- 
justment described in the interviews existed between two 
publicly supported agencies The parties involved were 
usually the city recreation division or the park department, 
on the one hand, and the public schools on the other. ‘There 
was nothing in the least distinctive about this situation when 
the issue happened to be between a private and a public 
agency. 

Before taking up the important two middle questions 
above, bearing respectively on a division of labor and on 
joint action, it may be well to recapitulate briefly the 
answer already given to the first question. For the sake of 
keeping all relevant facts in mind for the discussion to fol- 
low, it should be recalled that the only governmental agency 
that has come to be widely and definitely accepted by other 
public and private agencies alike, as well as the average 
citizen, as an operator of recreational programs, is the local 
municipality. This is indicated not only by the rapidly 
growing trends in community recreation, markedly away 
from private auspices since the turn of the century, but also 
by the general tone and occasional explicit statement of the 
legislation so far discovered on state and federal activity in 
recreational matters. During the past two or three decades, 
financial assistance to municipalities for recreation from the 
higher levels of government has been given only when 
national emergency has aggravated the need. However, such 
help never even distantly approached the scale on which re- 
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lief funds were similarly provided, and the prospect is not 
good that it will in the near future. 

At the same time there is no denying that government 
interest in leisure-time programs, as well as in park develop- 
ments, is on the increase. This is true, not only in municipal 
circles, but also at the federal, county, and perhaps most 
actively at the state level. Whether this interest will find 
significant expression on the financial side is still a matter of 
conjecture. Present indications point much more strongly 
to a possible outlet in such functions as co-ordination, stimu- 
lation, and the dissemination of program materials and in- 
formation. This potentiality has a bearing on the evolving 
division of labor between public and private agencies in 
recreation. Further discussion of it will accordingly be post- 
poned until later in this chapter. 


‘TOWARD A PERMANENT DIVISION OF LABOR 


The major conclusions advanced in the first reflections on 
the findings (Chapter VI) were on the whole confirmed by 
such evidence as was secured from local communities. By 
and large, the Y.M.C.A. and community recreation seemed 
to flourish quite easily side by side and both showed critical 
dependence on the environment they had in common. In 
no instance was the relative weakness of one, where it was 
found, locally attributed to the presence of the other, and 
no other evidence of any kind was discovered to contradict 
the local impression. Furthermore, the only differentiating 
characteristic uncovered that appeared to be both intrinsic 
-and permanent in nature, was that of the clientele served: 
recreation for everyone as distinguished from service to some 
specially selected constituency. 

One method of bringing out the implications of this con- 
clusion is careful analysis of the testimony on which it is 
based. The problem is not only that of establishing the 
credibility of the witnesses, as the lawyers put it, but also of 
delimiting as precisely as possible the range of their compe- 
tence. Inasmuch as another study for the Y.M.C.A. Research 
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Council has suggested a different possibility about the sus- 
taining environment for the two movements here discussed, 
no better way of getting to the bottom of things could 
present itself than a close look at the argument. 


CHECK WITH THE WATSON STUDY OF 1945 


The investigation here referred to is the comparison be- 
tween “‘adaptable” and “laggard”’ Y.M.C.A.’s undertaken by 
Goodwin Watson of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The results appeared in mimeographed form in February, 
1945. Among the factors listed on the concluding page as 
apparently favoring adaptability in local Associations, when 
finances are comparable, the fifth is of particular interest 
here: | 


A community in which the tax rate for public health, public 
schools, public libraries, and public recreation is relatively low. 


In the body of the report (pp. 9-10), it is stated that “the 
more adaptable Y.M.C.A.’s are found in communities with 
other superior cultural advantages,’’ measured by such fac- 
tors as the median years of schooling in the population, 
circulation of “good” magazines, and relatively high expen- 
diture for health and culture in contrast to relatively low 
per capita outlay for eating, drinking, and the handling of 
crime. A “curious exception” is found in regard to the 
expenditure for public schools in the home communities of 
matched pairs of adaptable and laggard Associations. This 
led very naturally to the following highly interesting ques- 
tions: 


Is it possible that, when economic resources are constant, there 
is a tendency for communities to do less for the Y.M.C.A. if they 
are doing more for their schools? Is there something of a choice 
to be made here? Does the Y.M.C.A. flourish better where the 
schools are not too well supported? 


/ It will be seen that both studies recognize the critical im- 
portance of the economic situation and stress the significance 
of a generally receptive liberal environment. Inasmuch as 
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the Watson study found “adaptable” Associations (i.e., those 
most responsive to experimental suggestion and cultural 
opportunity) to be also those with relatively large and well- 
qualified staffs, income-producing buildings, and diversified 
programs of the character-building variety, it is clear that 
such an Association is likewise the “flourishing” Y.M.C.A. 
referred to in this report. But the Watson study was based 
on seventy-eight Associations in unselected cities of 50,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants. The study sample for the present 
investigation comprised sixty cities of 100,000 to 600,000 
inhabitants and generally rating at the national average or 
distinctly better in civic excellence, as measured by the 
Thorndike G scores. ‘There is thus an important difference 
in the nature of the communities in question, intensified by 
the circumstance that the cities actually visited for the 
present study were among the more progressive ones in the 
sample. | 

And there is another group of local Y.M.C.A.’s treated in 
the present investigation, though very briefly and purely on 
the basis of annual reports. ‘The section in Chapter III on 
“the Y.M.C.A. and community recreation’ likewise has a 
bearing. The selection here was according to whether or not 
the Association had ever been called on for help with city- 
wide recreational programs; in two or three instances only 
had the Y.M.C.A. apparently taken full responsibility for a 
period of years and not retired in favor of the municipality 
when it ceased sending in reports. The size of the eighty com- 
munities studied for continuity from 1924-1941 ranged from 
1,000 to 66,000 inhabitants. 

There are thus three relevant samples available. In the 
group of smallest cities, the spasmodic record for community 
recreation points to great difficulty in keeping afloat. The 
Y.M.C.A. program appeared to be distinctly more secure. 
Not only did the Association take over preponderately dur- 
ing the hardest depression years, but the several units were 
a good deal more systematic and continuous than those of 
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community recreation in reporting every year to their respec- 
tive headquarters. From the eighty communities, some 75 
per cent of the Y.M.C:A.’s were heard from annually be- 
tween 1935-1944, as contrasted with 40 per cent-of the pro- 
grams in community recreation. This finding seems to 
reinforce the tentative conclusion of the Watson study, de- 
rived from slightly larger but still small communities, to 
the effect that a given city may have difficulty in sponsoring 
both private and public programs, especially with regard to 
leisure-time activities. 

The fact that overall trends and cross-sectional analyses 
by geographic regions of national statistics from the two 
movements indicate much greater similarity than difference, 
and the further circumstance that the decidedly larger com- 
munities visited for the present study showed considerable 
ability to foster both, appear to indicate that city size may be 
a critical factor here. It does not take much imagination to 
visualize what would, in all likelihood, have happened to 
every private and other public agency in a town concerned 
with similar activities, if the public schools of a small city 
had undertaken to provide recreation and informal educa- 
tion on the scale launched in 1911 by city I. This last was 
the largest community visited, and the situation there 
strongly suggested that, in any still larger city and especially 
in complex metropolitan areas, it would be perfectly pos- 
sible for community recreation and the Y.M.C.A., along 
with many other similar agencies, to develop each in its own 
good, bad, or indifferent way, without so much as feeling the 
presence of the other. 

It should also be kept in mind, of course, that the conclu- 
sions derived from any of these studies are freely acknowl- 
edged to be tentative and far from absolute in application. 
Nothing is clearer than the intricate complexity of the 
many variables in question, any one of which may be domi- 
nant over the others in a particular case. It is quite evident 
that quality of leadership may be just as important as the 
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conditioning environment, when finances are no problem, 
in determining whether either the Y.M.C.A., community 
recreation, or both shall survive and actively flourish. 

From the standpoint of general strategy for any agency 
concerned, it would obviously be interesting to test this 
hypothesis about city size. The inference here is that capacity 
to sustain a number of different programs may well begin 
in the neighborhood of 100,000 inhabitants, and that once a 
city reaches at least 500,000 the possibility may arise of 
developing various constituencies that can, with increasing 
populations, differ fairly radically among themselves as to 
cultural outlook and social values. Any such test would, 
however, call for the detailed analysis by trends and popula- 
tion, preferably in state as well as regional groupings, not 
only of the Y.M.C.A. and community recreation as single 
units, but also by type of Association and by recreation aus- 
pices, and preferably also: of all other private and public 
agencies with similar interests. 

This whole argument definitely reinforces the reasoning 
advanced in Chapter I, whereby the decision was reached to 
limit the present study in its local aspects to communities 
of some particular range of population. Relations among 
welfare groups were there presumed to be equally important 
but different in kind when the agencies are located in small, 
medium-sized, or very large centers. ‘The partial verification 
of this hypothesis ought to have implications for future 
studies when resources permit the inclusion of only a small 
sample of local Associations. 

This discussion should not be taken to mean that city size 
critically affects relations only between private and public 
agencies. In the course of the many interviews a variety of 
instances was cited of rivalry that had ended fatally for one 
of the contestants. Sometimes these happened to be two 
private agencies: Camp Fire and the Girl Scouts, for instance 
—and sometimes they were both tax-supported—the schools 
and the park department, as often as not. Size and wealth of 
the community were usually mentioned as the main con- 
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tributing factors, but also that rather subtle entity referred 
to as ‘what the traffic will bear.’’ In other words, there does 
not appear to be anything in private or public auspices as 
such that makes for rivalry of a distinctive kind. And 
nothing is more important, in the last analysis, than the 
average citizen’s grasp and sense of responsibility. 


THE QUESTION OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


In view of this digression, the original conclusion about 
the common environment should be slightly modified. 
While much the same cultural factors appear to sustain the 
Y.M.C.A. and community recreation, they probably will not 
both flourish and develop to the utmost in a given com- 
munity unless that city is sufficiently large, wealthy, or in- 
terested to afford them. This is, of course, on the assump- 
tion that both have able and socially sensitive leadership. 
The chances are strong that, in normal times, the average 
city with 100,000 inhabitants and upwards can meet these 
conditions. 

The further conclusion that the only differentiating 
characteristic now observable between community recreation 
and private agencies, more especially the Y:M.C.A., which 
looks permanent is that of the constituency served, likewise 
deserves further discussion. First, it obviously does not mean 
that there are no other differences, both in the total situation 
or in any particular case. The preceding chapters contain 
ample evidence to the contrary. ‘There were divergencies to 
be noted in program content and quality of leadership as 
well as in the clientele invited. The point, however, is that, 
except in the latter, such evidence was not sufficiently strong 
to establish clear functional principles. 

For instance, there is the question of program emphasis 
which, incidentally, can be very closely related to the con- 
stituency served. The major tendency in the cities visited 
was for informal classes, athletic leagues, and mass recreation 
to be handled on an expanding scale by municipal depart- 
ments, while club work was usually considered the special 
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province, though not the largest category of activity, of the 
so-called character-building agencies. Indeed, many of the 
executives and program secretaries of the latter quite ex- 
plicitly wanted the city to handle large group activities so 
as to leave them free for more intensive programs. There 
were, however, important exceptions to this prevailing rule. 

First, there is the balancing evidence from city H, where 
the park department’s flourishing booster clubs rated among 
the best character-building programs in town. A more ex- 
tensive, though possibly also more ephemeral exception, was’ 
provided by the highly successful teen-age canteens and 
youth centers which were found in many cities, always 
under private auspices. ‘The program in city F, sponsored 
jointly and at wide local request by the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., was only the most notable example. The Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority comes to mind, in this connection, 
with its positive suggestion that teen-age centers are “most 
satisfactory’? when assisted by some private character-build- 
ing agency. At least one determining factor in this situation, 
in all instances cited, was the known and trusted experience 
specifically with young people enjoyed by the leadership of 
the private agencies. Since, however, the beginnings toward 
acquiring the same experience are definitely to be noted 
among city recreational staffs, there is no reason to think 
this particular difference may be unequivocally permanent. 

Neighborhood houses and community centers appeared 
to occupy an intermediate position. The great majority in 
the cities visited were operating under private auspices, the 
one conspicuous example to the contrary being the public 
social centers in city I. The program consisted, for the most 
part, of extremely diversified activities, recreational, educa- 
tional, social, and often religious, for everybody living in a 
particular vicinity. The fact that such centers share with 
Y.M.C.A.’s the distinction of having affiliated with com- 
munity chests more frequently than any other agencies since 
1940, suggests that they are clearly a factor in the total 
recreational picture. Whether neighborhood houses are on 
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_ the increase or decline in the country as a whole, what their 
regional distribution and financial strength look like, and 
what has been happening to their programs during the years 
covered in this study, are all relevant questions on which the 
present investigation has no light to shed. 

It may of course turn out in the course of time that what 
is now a central tendency in respective program emphasis, 
as between public recreation and the character-building 
agencies (irrespective of what happens in neighborhood 
houses) , may become an actual and accepted division of 
labor. But it isn’t yet, and the situation is nothing if not 
fluid. Whether or not it can so develop in any particular 
situation, under present circumstances, depends on such 
factors as the local aggregate resources and who controls 
them, the local demand of potential participants, and what 
local donors and taxpayers are willing to underwrite. 
Whether it should or not appears to be essentially up to 
public opinion, both in professional welfare circles and the 
community at large. There is thus good reason for public 
opinion to be crystallized and disciplined by every feasible 
technique known to group workers. 


NEEDED STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP AND CLIENTELE 


Inasmuch as the present study was based on restricted ob- 
servation and interviews, no matter how frank, the sort of 
data was not secured which could establish definitive dif- 
ferences between community recreation and the Y.M.C.A. 
on the score of leadership or of actual program constituency 
as distinguished from the group defined in operating policy. 
Nor were there many reliable indications, ececially on the 
second head, to be found in the national statistics. The con- 
clusion that quality of leadership i is not necessarily, or indeed 
likely, to represent an intrinsic difference between the two 
for all time is based on the following considerations. Com- 
munity recreation is younger than the Y.M.C.A. Movement 
and is showing every sign of catching up as far as coverage 
and relative financial position are concerned. Increasing 
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emphasis is being placed by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation on qualitative standards for leadership, and mu- 
nicipalities are responding to an encouraging degree. The 
per capita expenditure for recreational leadership increased 
between 1930 and 1940, in the country as a whole and the 
five most populous census regions. The possibility that the 
even higher rate of the late twenties has been largely re- 
stored since 1940 is distinctly great. Finally, there is the 
testimony of limited firsthand contact and the appraisal of 
many neutral observers. As already noted in Chapter VIII, 
very real differences were found in the training, outlook, and 
general competence of persons currently engaged in recre- 
ation, but the lines of cleavage most decidedly did not follow 
any pattern of public versus private agencies. 

A study aimed at clarifying possible functional differences 
in the two sets of professional leaders would have to be based 
on detailed trends since the turn of the century, actually the 
entire life of community recreation. No shorter trend could 
put the disturbances due to two world wars and worldwide 
depression in anything like proper perspective. In some 
respects it would be desirable to establish a longer trend for 
the Y.M.C.A. in order to note its characteristics in the early 
stages for check against the first manifestations in community 
recreation. ‘The trends should cover at least the annual dis- 
tribution of age groups, educational background, experience 
in and out of the Movement, and turnover in terms of new 
admissions, terminations, and tenure of completed service. 
Obviously, administrators and program persons would need 
to be separated, as well as those on part or full time. Certain 
very real differences would, of course, appear at once, reflect- 
ing the distinct purposes and orientation of the movements 
in question. Whether such differences would characterize 
the relatively comparable program groups, and whether or 
not they showed signs of diminishing, would be the critical 
questions. It would be particularly relevant to establish the 
exact number of former Y.M.C.A. secretaries in community 
recreation, compare these on all measurable counts with 
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those who stayed in the Movement, and talk with as many 
of them as possible about their reasons for and satisfactions 
in the transfer. Nor should the possibility of a reversed 
trend be left unexplored. 
The conclusion about the permanent difference in the 
clientele served is based primarily on the existing divergence 
in established policy. While originally the Association 
Movement did set out more or less unconsciously to be “all 
things to all men” as far as resources permitted, in the course 
of years it has been restricted by its own particular heritage 
and bent as well as by the growth of other organizations. 
Generally speaking, the distinctively city Y.M.C.A.’s have 
been most successful with white-collar groups, the age vary- 
ing from the middle teens through the thirties and early 
forties, predominantly of Protestant background, and from 
lower middle-class homes. Most city Associations have long 
since accepted such a constituency as properly their own, 
while other sections of the population have been taken care 
of by other agencies. The one feature that characterizes all 
government programs including community recreation, and 
sets them off from private enterprise, is the emphasis on un- 
‘restricted admission: all who care to come are welcome. 
There is no prospect of any possible change here, as far as 
avowed policy is concerned, though this is, of course, not to 
preclude the possible operation of selective factors in actual 
practice. 

_ In the cities visited the general impression prevailed in 
welfare circles that the usual patrons of community recre- 
ation came from the economically less privileged sections of » 
the population. In at least two of these communities the 
Y.M.C.A. was a little proud of the fact that it attracted boys 
and young men who could pay something toward covering 
their expenses. The emphasis was on the character-building 
value of paying your way in the tradition of American inde- 
pendence, rather than “looking to the government to pro- 
vide.” It was likewise obviously true, of course, that many 
board members of the Association belonged to the still more 
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expensive country and athletic clubs, in an ascending scale 
of social exclusiveness. This participation at different levels 
appears to account for the ease with which such cities could 
sustain so many leisure-time activities. Public opinion as a 
whole was reported to be very “recreation conscious.” While 
some of this undoubtedly reflected oversimplified thinking» 
about handling juvenile delinquency, there was likewise real. 
evidence of civic appreciation, at least in certain circles, 
notably P.'T.A. groups, of the need for recreation and cre- 
ative, social outlets for everybody as a normal part of 
standard American life. 

But no conclusive, statistical evidence of any such dis- 
tribution of patronage was anywhere available. As a matter 
of fact, it would be exceedingly costly to assemble, even when 
restricted to public and private social agencies. For it would 
mean developing a master file of all patrons containing in- 
formation on age, sex, family situation, schooling, and at- 
tendance at recreational programs of all kinds. It would 
likewise mean mapping the entire group for residence as the 
quickest way to get at economic levels. Unless such a file 
were kept up to date and tabulated at least annually, its 
usefulness would be limited and passing. Even so, it would 
afford only a few clues to the quality of the programs in 
question. 

When it comes to overlap among the several constituen- 
cies and active competition for patrons among the sponsoring 
agencies, the situation is probably not too serious and quite 
in line with American life as a whole. Not much actual 
study of such overlap appears to have been undertaken. 
Three investgiations, based on questionnaires to school pupils 
or on checking membership lists against each other, are at 
hand. ‘The first was published in 1932 by the National Board 
of the Y.W.C.A. as part of a study of its work with younger 
girls. In city C an analysis for one large school had just 
been completed at the time of the visit, while in city I the 
council of social agencies had similarly checked the situation 
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among group-work agencies. Much the same picture emerges 
from all three: a very few youngsters. appear to be constitu- 
tional joiners and enroll in as many club programs as they 
can find; most do not belong to more than one or two at 
the same time, usually one in school and one elsewhere in 
the second eventuality. A disturbingly large number appar- 
ently don’t like clubs or organized recreation of any kind, 
in city C the leisure of one-fifth could not be accounted for 
by any known program, in or out of school, and the young- 
sters were not gainfully employed after school hours either. 
Overlap between any two agencies was very seldom found to 
be more than 20 per cent, and that high only when the pro- 
grams offered were similar. 

Problems suggested by studies of this sort, particularly 
with reference to the abstaining girls and boys, should offer 
opportunity for significant joint study and action among 
all group-work agencies, private and public alike. Their 
solution would doubtless entail pooling all resources avail- 
able, especially those connected with guidance. Transfers 
and cross-referrals might not be unusual as the special quali- 
fications of any particular agency became apparent in con- 
nection with a given youngster’s needs. ‘The chances are 
that all parties together would have to call on family and 
other case-work agencies for help before they got very far. 
This is the sort of project that can generate true group con- 
sciousness. It would be particularly fruitful for such agencies 
to undertake as the emerging neighborhood councils of 
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1 Attention is directed to the following studies, all of which are significantly 
oriented toward joint study and planning: Charles E. Hendry and Margaret 
Svendson, Between Spires and Stacks (Cleveland: Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1932); Frank W. Herriott, A Community Serves its Youth (New 
York: Association Press, 1933) ; Nettie Pauline McGill and Ellen N. Matthews, 
The Youth of New York City (New York: Welfare Council of New York, 
1940). The numerous community surveys and program-planning studies 
made by Bradley Buell, Mildred Esgar, Roy Sorenson, and Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., among others, have much the same emphasis, 
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BY WAY OF CONCLUSION 


After thus sifting the evidence and carefully weighing 
exactly what the study did find out, there still is very little 
warrant for thinking that the Y.M.C.A. and community 
recreation are serious rivals. At least in cities of upwards 
of 100,000 inhabitants the same cultural factors appear to 
foster both and to do so simultaneously more often than not. 
The urban environment, which is the natural habitat of 
each movement, is complex and competitive. As long as the 
citizenry understands and assents to this situation, while 
business conditions remain reasonably stable and favorable, 
the effect of each on the program of the other should be only 
wholesomely stimulating. The fact that differences in the 
constituency were the only ones clearly established as per- 
manent in character, does not mean that such differences 
are unimportant. On the contrary, they are real and basic 
enough to make for functional differentiation. Nor does it 
mean that other differences may not come to be delimited by 
experience in the course of time, or at least in central ten- 
dency. The point here is that the situation depends on a 
great many local variables in dynamic interplay; the primary 
agreements, adjustments, and mutual reinforcements must 
be worked out where that interplay occurs. 


‘TOWARD PossIBLE JOINT ACTION 


It was suggested in the final conclusions of Chapter VIII 
that, while good comity relations still represent the prevail- 
ing conception of desirable contacts among social agencies, 
something more comprehensive and more organic likewise 
appeared to be showing signs of significant life. ‘This was 
referred to as a potential higher synthesis of all available 
resources, with human need rather than agency identity as 
the primary focus. The fact that this development was tied 
up with ability to function or the basic requirements of the 
job in hand, even though it registered only at what may be 
called the growing edges of the welfare culture, indicates its 
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relation to a similar and larger development taking place at 
the core of our national life as a whole. ‘The implications of 
such a statement call for some discussion, however brief. 


A SUBTLE SHIFT IN THE NATIONAL CULTURE 


This is not the place for detailed social analysis. Only 
enough of the deep-running trend referred to can here be 
sketched to underline the significance of the emerging de- 
mand for more than comity relations. Quantitatively un- 
important as it may be, this groping toward a new basis 
for joint action is qualitatively the most far-reaching and 
socially the most valuable finding to come out of the study. 
In a very real sense, the future health and capacity of social 
group work (to speak only for the primary object of this 
inquiry) depends on the degree to which this groping can 
find articulate working expression. 

There has been observable now for some decades a certain 
change in approach and mental outlook, taking place slowly 
-but with accelerating impact at the very mainsprings of 
American life. It has been just as characteristic of western 
civilization as a whole, and in certain respects of other cul- 
tures also, but these need not concern us here except as 
part of the larger setting. This increasingly overt shift may 
be described briefly as in essence a reaction away from atom- 
istic fragmentization and toward the comprehensively or- 
ganic point of view. It gives preference to a limited section 
of experience seen in all its workings as distinguished from 
the nineteenth-century focus on a single trait or so in its 
complete national or worldwide outreach. The key problem 
of modern times is the search for a lost unity, or what may 
be called the drive toward integration. 

The difficulty runs through all of life and has expressed 
itself intellectually, psychologically, and in forms of social 
organization. In academic circles it has given rise to such 
synthesizing disciplines as ecology, cultural anthropology, 
economic geography, child growth and development, and 
others, each based on selected contributions from half a 
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dozen or so specialized sciences. Scholars are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to appraise data correctly in the artificial 
abstraction of laboratory conditions. They are reaching 
more and more toward each other, especially in the biological 
and social studies, if only to get proper perspective and in- 
sight each for his own restricted field. And the emphasis 
here is on dynamic interplay among the several older dis- 
ciplines, not simply on ranging one set of facts and insights 
against another.” 

The spiritual aspects of the problem are too familiar to. 
any religious organization to call for elaboration here. Few 
agencies are in a better position than the Y.M.C.A. to know 
how acute the search for personal integration can be in the 
complex industrial\cities of today, nor can many agencies 
equal the record of both Christian Associations in their 
early and characteristic emphasis on the wholeness of human 
personality. ‘The professional frustration of the vanguard 
minority encountered in every community visited for the 
present study represents a particular facet of this widespread 
unhappiness. Many of the sensitive idealists interviewed ap- 
peared to be at odds with their environment because it did 
not afford them even approximately the external conditions 
required for the expression of their capacity to see things 
whole. ; 

But if this pervasive and subtle change were purely a 
problem of the human mind and spirit, its relevance to the 
present discussion would be doubtful. Actually, cultural 
phenomena seldom register only in a few departments of 
living. Sooner or later they tend to make themselves felt 
all up and down the line. For some time this has been the 
case with the drive toward integration. It is already re- 
sponsible for significant new forms of social organization. 
The so-called vertical orientation of the labor unions in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations provides a case in 
point; the emphasis is on all workers of all types within a 


? See also Ralph Linton’s foreword to The Psychological Frontiers of Society, 
edited by Abram Kardiner (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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given industry as the unit, in contrast to the older national 


or international outreach toward workers in a particular, 
often highly specialized, trade still characteristic of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Another example comes to mind in government circles. 
The federal departments of cabinet rank are each organized 
according to the eighteenth-century pattern so as to represent 
specialized interests of the nation as a whole, foreign policy, 
agriculture, national defense, and the like. The more recent 


conception of federal agencies, illustrated by the Children’s 


and Women’s Bureaus, and most conspicuously of all by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, is, in contrast, to hold them 
responsible for all of the interests of a given segment of the 
people. Again the newer emphasis is on dynamic interplay 
among all relevant factors within a restricted but reasonably 
self-contained orbit. Much the same considerations are re- 
sponsible for the Y.M.C.A.’s own tentative administrative 
shift according to age groups in divisions, as distinguished 
from the original and still prevailing arrangement by. pro- 
eram departments. Examples could be multiplied and may 
have already occurred to the reader. “Total’’ war is but the 
latest and most devastating proof we have had that modern 
experience can no longer be compartmentalized. 

The consequence of this comprehensive approach admin- 
istratively—and -it is registering in business and academic 
circles as well as in government—has been a twofold develop- 
ment simultaneously toward both centralization and decen- 
tralization. While such things move with distressing de- 
liberateness, in view of the human need and compared with 
human vision, there is no occasion to doubt the unfolding 
trend. While the extension of certain functions of the cen- 
tral government has been, and is, clearly on the increase in 
recent times here in the United States, it is equally true 
that more dependence than before is being increasingly put 
on local initiative. Regionalism and neighborhood conscious- 
ness are being brought to the fore by many of the same socio- 
economic forces that are making for centralization. The 
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functional importance of the local community is being high- 
lighted as well as the role of the federal government. The 
two developments appear to be complementary aspects of a 
single organic process. ‘The evolving pattern (by no means 
as yet achieved!) is in the direction of worlds within worlds 
in a relationship not unlike that of living cells to the larger 
organism of which they are inextricably a part. 


APPLICATION TO SOCIAL WELFARE 


As a result of this excursion into social philosophy new 
significance will perhaps have been attached to the develop- 
ment in American cities of community chests and councils. 
Historically their growth is in line with, and part of, the 
fundamental shift toward integration. While the first im- 
pulse may have been provided by considerations of economy 
for the associated agencies and “protection” for the donor, 
it is becoming clearer all the time that for both groups the 
basic need is to see things whole and in proper relation. 
Were this not the case, then community councils would 
hardly have come to the fore as a significant outgrowth of 
the work of community chests. And were this not the case 
again, then the question would not have arisen, as it cer- 
tainly has among certain chest and council leaders, as to 
how best to discriminate among the rival claims of social 
agencies or to use the resources of all in the interests of the 
community. 

The study of national statistics in Chapter V indicated that 
since the early nineteen-twenties community chests have 
come to be the characteristic agency through which most 
American cities now make their private contributions for 
social welfare. Community councils or, as they are often 
called, councils of social agencies are an even more recent 
development. Both appear to have gathered significant mo- 
mentum within the last five or ten years. It is particularly 
noteworthy that, while new councils have been widely or- 
ganized, the older ones have been extending their scope to 
include both more agencies and more territory. Publicly 
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supported agencies such as municipal departments are mem- 
bers in full standing of a growing number of such councils. 

The visits to local communities made it clear that within 
the study’s experience no factor governing relations among 
all agencies can be more decisive than that of the leadership 
in the chest and council office. ‘This group clearly is in the 
most strategic position, for good or for ill, but is likewise 
always significantly dependent for its effectiveness on the 
leadership of the large member agencies . From the sketches 
in Chapter VII it will be recalled that the actual leadership 
in the chest and council office is not always equal to its oppor- 
tunities. Here again it must be remembered that community 
chests, and even more, community councils( represent a 
much younger and less stabilized movement than any of the 
character-building agencies. As things stand now, it is also 
true that most of the established agencies share with most of 
the councils a conception of co-ordination that amounts to 
little more than arranging things so that the several member 
groups do not bump into one another. ‘The idea of possible 
boards of strategy in the interests of human need was found 
to be the conception of only the vanguard minority. ‘That 
it is nevertheless implicit, if not unavoidable, as an issue in 
the long-term development of councils of social agencies 
should be quite clear by now. 

In this connection a real difference of opinion was en- 
countered as to whether the function of co-ordination as such 
belongs most properly to government or to private agencies. 
It was touched on only indirectly in this study, since it in no 
way critically affects either the Y.M.C.A. or community 
‘recreation, and was found to represent an area of greater 
potential, perhaps pending, rivalry between private and 
public agencies than of actual conflict. This is the issue con- 
nected with the evolving division of labor between the two 
groups, which was mentioned in the opening paragraphs of 
this chapter and postponed for later discussion. 

The existing or planned legislation on the state or federal 
level, described in Chapter III, clearly assumes that the only 
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agency qualified by virtue of its position to bring together 
all agencies in a given community is the government. As 
already pointed out, the municipal authority was thought of 
as the proper executive or administrator, as far as leisure- 
time programs are concerned, while the function of higher 
government levels was defined in terms of stimulation, ad- 
vice, and related activities. Logically there is much to be 
said for this position. So far as pure theory is concerned, 
the government zs the only agency to whom all of the inter- 
ests of all of the people are a legitimate and necessary con- 
cern. Civil servants in state or federal offices very often and 
quite understandably subscribe to it. 

While this subject did not often come up for discussion 
in the interviews, it was touched on more than once and 
with considerable feeling by certain superintendents of 
schools, principals, park commissioners, or persons in similar 
positions. To put it mildly, such individuals were distinctly 
apprehensive of too much scope or interest in welfare work 
on the part of the municipality. Actually more persons in 
public office talked about the dangers and handicaps of 

“political pressures,” “political appointments, ” and the like 
than did executives of private agencies. For one thing, they 
were much closer to the situation than the latter. As already 
noted earlier, the lines dividing recreation workers into 
what amounted to separate camps followed the degree of 
professional training and viewpoint, rather than any pattern 
of private versus public agencies. ‘The guess may be hazarded 
that in any local discussion of whether co-ordination should 
be handled under public or private auspices, the best advo- 
cates of the latter would be drawn from the most esteemed 
executives of public and private social agencies alike. 

It may further be pointed out that the American way of 
doing things has never drawn hard and fast lines between 
government and private enterprise in the field of social 
service. Every school system heads up in a board of educa- 
tion comprised entirely of lay citizens. Quite in line with 
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the theory here implied has been the history of community 
recreation. While the auspices and actual management have 
been passing steadily into the hands of municipal govern- 
ment, the national advisory and service agency has remained — 
a private and purely voluntary organization. Furthermore, 
the form of local administration favored by the National 
Recreation Association, the recreation commission, heads up 
as do the schools in an unpaid board of lay citizens. If the 
analogy of relations between private and public agencies in 
the local situation has any meaning for the state or even 
federal level, the chances are that the eventual solution will 
make use of whatever resources are available in public and 
private agencies alike. If the emphasis is placed where it 
belongs, on human needs, then here, too, there is “more 
than enough for everyone to do.” It would be just like our 
illogical American common sense to accept such an arrange- 
ment. 


BY WAY OF CONCLUSION 


It has been the main purpose of this section to indicate 
that, in this instance, the minority opinion on agency rela- 
tions is more to be trusted and valued than that of the 
majority. One of the most difficult and yet most important 
cultural problems with which a community can be faced 
is that of distinguishing between “crank” or unrealistically 
idealistic minorities and the true vanguard. The reasons 
advanced here for stressing the views and frustrations of the 
handful of critics, in.contrast with the prevailing acceptance 
of the comity standard, are twofold. First, their criticisms 
were soberly, often sadly, advanced and were clearly related 
to the requirements of the jobs they had to do. And second, 
there is every reason to believe that they were sensing a new 
pattern of work which modern social forces are shaping to 
cope with specifically modern problems. Sooner or later the 
welfare world, like other sections of the culture, is bound to 
stand or fall by its capacity for joint action, 
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IN THE LAST ANALYSIS 


What this particular study has to contribute to the ques- 
tion of relations between the Y.M.C.A. and government 
agencies, in the field of leisure-time activities, may be sum- 
marized in the following points: 7 

The local municipality is the public agency with which, 
above all others, the Y.M.C.A. will have to reckon. City 
recreation is not only here to stay but quantitatively and 
qualitatively on the increase. However, there is more evi- 
dence to suggest that the two movements can flourish side by 
side, sustained by the same cultural environment in cities of 
about 100,000 inhabitants and more, than that they are un- 
duly competing rivals. 

Where the two developments have existed together for 
some years, and where their relations have been affected by 
the existence of community councils, an adjustment has 
usually been worked out on the basis of a mutually accept- 
able division of labor which broadly reflects the distribution 
of local resources. No hard and fast lines have appeared as 
yet to govern this division, but the dominant trend at present 
is for city recreation to handle large groups more effectively 
than small clubs, and for private agencies (including the 
Y.M.C.A.) to find their best usefulness in character building 
group work. While the first stages of working things out 
have frequently involved some shock, the end result has in 
every case observed meant increased opportunity and helpful 
stimulation for the private agencies in question. 

_ The only difference to be noted between publicly and pri- 
vately supported programs for the constructive use of 
leisure-time that is clearly intrinsic, universal, and _per- 
manent in nature, has to do with constituency. Recreation 
for everybody as compared with programs for some selected 
group constitutes a real and functionally significant point 
of divergence. It is not impossible that, in the long run, 
subsidiary differences may define themselves in practice—at 
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least in central tendency. An issue may be developing, more 
at the higher levels of government than in the local com- 
munity, as to whether co-ordination is a function best per- 
formed by government agencies, private organizations, or 
perhaps by a combination of the two. 

The study did not begin to cover enough territory to 
assemble the fruits of past experience, in the area defined, 
for the guidance of the Association Movement as a whole. 
What little it did see of local adaptation was, however, suf- 
ficient to highlight the critical importance as well as the 
multiple variety of local circumstances. The major regional 
differences in trend and emphasis, for both the Y.M.C.A. 
and more especially community recreation, and the observed 
individuality of each city visited, add up to a caution about 
trying to develop standard practice at this stage on a national 
scale in anything but very broad outline. 

At the same time, the study did serve to point out two vital 
jobs that concern both the Y.M.C.A. and community recre- 
ation, as well as all other public and private agencies. While 
the application of this statement is intended primarily for 
the group-work section of the welfare world, it actually has 
no such limitation, but is real for everybody. The two jobs 
referred to now follow. If human need, defined as broadly 
and richly as the American dream implies, is ever to be 
properly taken.care of, then anything less than a com- 
munity’s total resources will be inadequate to its service; 
and, no such mobilization will be feasible unless the general 
public is taken progressively into active, creative partner- 
ship. No sinele agency can possibly made a dent on either 
of these problems, yet their solution is likely to affect in- 
creasingly as time goes on the ability of each to function. 
The only way out is joint action. 

In other words, there is no real or necessarily troublesome 
issue between the Y.M.C.A. and community recreation ‘as © 
such. Mutual adjustment will continue to be, in this field 
as elsewhere, primarily a function of the personalities in- 
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volved and the complex variables of the specific setting. But 
the need for mutual adjustment is obviously essential. It is, 
however, only part of a much larger set of problems which 
affects both agencies and which neither is qualified to handle 
on its own. As the focus is made to shift to the comprehen- 
sive view, the common objectives may be trusted progres- 
sively to release the best energies of each. In the long run, 
there is no alternative. 


CHAPTER X 
THE REVIEW COMMITTEE'S STATEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


HE REVIEW COMMITTEE was requested to prepare a State- 
ment on, the implications of Dr. Davis’ report for the 
policy and strategy of Y.M.C.A.’s. The assignment of the 
Committee was to prepare its statement in the light of other 
studies and of the experience and observation of members 
of the Committee, as well as in the light of the data and con- 
clusions of Dr. Davis’ report. It should be clearly understood 
that the Committee has not undertaken an appraisal or a 
critique of the report beyond its reaction to the conclusions 
summarized under the heading “In the Last Analysis” (pp. 
166 to 168). Having studied the report with care, however, 
the Review Committee is MUP Eed with its value to local 
Y.M.C.A.’s. 
‘The Committee would renin the reader of the original 
statement of the problem given to Dr. Davis, namely: 


What should be the policy and strategy of Y.M.C.A.’s regarding 
their relations with existing and future government and. govern- 
‘mental agencies and programs, at whatever level, in the service 
of youth, as regards division of responsibility and labor, co- 
ordination and cooperation, supervision and control? (p. vii) 


It was the understanding that the study should be related 
primarily to city Y.M.C.A.’s. The communities selected for 
case study were further limited to cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or larger. When the Review Committee was appointed, 
the local secretaries selected were all from cities having over 
100,000 population. The deductions of the study regarding 
local relationships and the opinions here expressed by the 
Committee, therefore, apply specifically to cities of this class. | 
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Possibly qualification or at least amplification of some of the 
opinions expressed in the following pages would-result from 
a similar study of smaller cities. 

Because of the limitation of time and resources, Dr. Davis 
further limited the study to the field of recreation. Recrea- 
tion is only one area of relationship between Y.M.C.A.’s and 
public agencies, but it is a very important area. A very 
large part of the activities of city Y.M.C.A.’s are recreational 
in character. 

Dr. Davis generally uses the word recreation as synony- 
mous with “leisure-time activities,’ but in places she refers 
to “recreation, informal education and leisure-time - pro- 
grams,’ implying a distinction. Under the head of “com- 
munity recreation,’ however, she deals with such activities 
as have been the concern of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, and as are conducted by municipal recreation com- 
missions. She includes certain activities of boards of edu- 
cation and other public bodies, but only activities similar in 
character to those of recreation commissions. 

The Review Committee will use the items with the same 
general meaning in the following statement, since it has 
not found that any important principle of relationship be- 
tween Y.M.C.A.’s and public recreational agencies would 
be modified by a more precise definition of recreation. 

The members of the Committee, and doubtless most pro- 
gressive leaders in the Y.M.C.A.’s, readily agree with the 
first major conclusion of the study “that there is no inherent 
conflict whatever between publicly and privately supported 
agencies in recreational work” (p. 119), and that such com- 
petition as may exist is incidental and under normal cir- 
cumstances stimulating to both. The study, however, serves 
to strengthen and fortify this opinion by the broad scope of 
its investigation. 

The study appears to the Committee to raise such ques- 
tions of policy and strategy as the following: 


Should Y.M.C.A.’s actively encourage the development of 
municipal recreation? 
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By what standards should it be organized and admin- 
istered? 

What, if any, are the differences between Y.M.C.A. recrea- 
tion and municipal recreation arising out of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of each? 

What principles should guide the division of responsi- 
bility and labor between Y.M.C.A.’s and public recrea- 
tional agencies? 

Under what circumstances should Y.M.C.A.’s continue ac- 
tivities after municipal agencies undertake to supply 
similar activities? 

Should Y.M.C.A.’s enter into co-operative relations with 
municipal recreational agencies, and what form should 
such co-operation assume? 

What should be the policy of Y.M.C.A.’s as to councils of 
social agencies? 

How far should Y.M.C.A.’s advocate and participate in 
comprehensive social planning as a means of determin- 
ing their relation with other agencies and the total task 
confronting all agencies, public and private? 

What do the possibilities of contribution support indicate 
as to the possible relations of Y.M.C.A.’s with municipal 
recreational agencies? 

How far are desirable policies regarding relations between 
Y.M.C.A.’s and public recreational agencies also ap- 
plicable to relations with other types of public agencies? 


While the study focused chiefly upon relations between 
the Y.M.C.A. and municipal departments of recreation, it 
appears to the Review Committee that the relations with 
departments of physical education and recreation in the pub- 
lic school systems are’so similar that the Committee believes 
that its statement on the following pages applies equally to 


both. 


The Review Committee’s method of work has been as 


follows: 


1. Each member of the Committee studied carefully Dr. Davis’ 
report. 
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2. ‘The Committee met in a two- day session and discussed the 
questions listed above. 

3. ‘The several questions were assigned to different members 
of the Committee, who prepared statements summarizing 
the committee’s opinion. 

4. ‘These statements were assembled, co-ordinated, and sup- 
plemented by the chairman. 

5. This co-ordinated statement was then distributed to the 
members of the Committee for study, and was the basis of 
discussion at a second meeting. 

6. The statement as revised and amended in this meeting was 
then edited by the chairman and again circulated for ap- 
proval, before being released for publication in connection 
with the study. 


I. GENERAL POLICIES IN RELATION TO PUBLIG RECREATION 


The clear implication of Dr. Davis’ study’? is that the 
Y.M.C.A.’s should encourage the development of public 
recreation in their communities, that they should co-operate 
fully with those agencies, and that they should seek the co- 
ordination of all public and private agencies to the end that 
the recreational needs of all the people might be met ade- 
quately. The experience and observation of the members of 
the Review Committee and various community studies in 
which Y.M.C.A.’s have participated, support this conclusion. 

The practical questions of Y.M.C.A. policy and strategy 
here involved are related to the division of responsibility and 
labor, to co-ordination and to co-operation between the Asso- 
ciations and governmental recreation agencies. 

Any satisfactory statement of principles that should gov- 
ern such relationships depends upon a clear understanding 
of the purposes of the Y.M.C.A. in engaging in recreational 
activities and of the essential characteristics, capabilities, and 
limitations of Y.M.C.A.’s and of public recreational agencies. 


1The final report as prepared by Dr. Davis, which comprises the nine 
preceding chapters of the present volume, will be referred to in the following 
pages as “the study,” and the Review Committee which alone is responsible 
for this final chapter will frequently be called simply “the Committee.” 
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‘The city Y.M.C.A.’s have generally stated their purpose to 
be “the improvement of the spiritual, mental, social, and 
physical condition of young men and boys.” In recent years 
many have added the following statement, first adopted by 
the International Convention and the National Council 
(U. S. A.): “developing Christian personality and building 
a Christian society.” 

From the beginning the Y.M.C.A. has used recreation as 
one means of achieving these purposes. At first the forms of 
recreation were very simple, consisting chiefly of social fel- 
lowship. As recreational activities were multiplied, the early 
purpose was to bring young men within a wholesome moral 
atmosphere and to facilitate their enrollment in the religious 
_ activities of the Associations. Experience, however, revealed 
the educational possibilities of recreation for improving the 
condition of young men and boys not only physically and 
socially, but also mentally and spiritually. 

In more recent years psychologists have revealed more 
fully the uses of recreational activities in the development 
of personality,’ especially when the participants engage in 
such activities as organized groups. Y.M.C.A. leaders have 
seen in group recreational activities under Christian leader- 
ship large possibilities of education in the Christian way of 
life. 

At their best, then, Y.M.C.A.’s now engage in recreational 
activities not only for the purpose of wholesomely occupying 
the leisure time of young people and of affording the imme- 
diate development of knowledge and skill that results from 
such activities, but for the more comprehensive purpose of 
developing Christian personality and preparing for citizen- 
ship in a Christian society. 


II. DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF Y.M.C.A.’s AND 
OF PuBLICG RECREATION AGENCIES 


The study serves to emphasize the fact that when in a 
local community the Association is evaluated for purposes of 
the allocation of responsibility and of funds, the qualitative 
differentiation in function is not often given much weight. 
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The existence of facilities and a staff judged competent by 
community standards seem to be the controlling considera- 
tions. The point is not what the Association should be or 
what it may be, but what the community takes it to be. In 
such an evaluation, distinctively religious aspects of the 
“Y” program inevitably fall into the background, as do many 
imponderable elements which may to some extent escape 
external scrutiny, but which are bound to hold an important 
place in the mind of any Y.M.C.A. leader who stands in the - 
tradition of the Movement. 

The more an organization or agency becomes identified 
with the common life in operational terms, the more diffi- 
cult it is to isolate its distinctive functions. ‘This constitutes 
a major problem of an agency which has both social and re- 
ligious purposes in a secular age. There must be social 
identification, social continuity, social co-operation, while at 
the same time authentic distinctiveness of function is main- 
tained. nel 

It is hardly necessary to say that there are certain very 
definite differences between public agencies and private 
agencies. Such differences arise out of the fact that public 
agencies are established by law and supported by taxation. 
Their organization and functions are legally defined and 
limited, and so somewhat less flexible than those of private 
agencies. Public agencies, on the other hand, are granted 
certain legal powers and prerogatives that private agencies do 
not possess, e.g., the right of eminent domain. Public agen- 
cies are supported by taxation, regardless of the attitude of 
individual taxpayers. However, they are, in the last analysis, 
subject to the will of the majority of the citizens and are not 
free to pursue the objectives of a minority. 

It is the freedom and independence of private agencies 
that underlie their pre-eminence as pioneers. On the other 
hand, when popular appreciation and demand for a service 
has developed, public agencies supported by taxation can 
provide the service more extensively. It is out of the entry 
of public agencies into fields of service in which private 
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agencies have been pioneers that, in large measure, the neces- 
sity of readjustments on the part of private agencies arise. 

The time for pioneering in social work has not passed. 
In many communities relatively elementary pioneering is 
still required, and in the most advanced communities there 
remain areas of need to be penetrated by the pioneers, who 
may later be replaced largely by more comprehensive agen- 
cies of government. 

In this study, however, the primary concern is to deter- 
mine the relationships that may be considered normal in 
fully developed situations. ‘This Committee is concerned to 
identify not only the private agency characteristics of the 
Y.M.C.A., but also its characteristics as a religious agency 
that affect those relationships. 

It is as important to identify the characteristics shared 
alike by Y.M.C.A.’s and by municipal recreation as it is to 
identify differences. We are concerned with the points at 
which the two supplement each other, for supplementation 
and not competition is the typical picture revealed by the 

study. ‘“‘Distinctiveness” does not imply “‘sole possession’’ or 
“uniqueness.” “The Y.M.C.A. and municipal recreation 
are similar products of the same urban culture, not naturally 
irreconcilable rivals.’ (p. 69). 

Accurate generalization is exceedingly difficult in view of 
wide divergence in local situations, both in the Y.M.C.A. 
and in municipal recreation. In‘both the situation is ex- 
tremely fluid, so that we must beware of trying for a “‘still’”’ 
picture of either; a motion picture is required to portray a 
state of becoming rather than a state of being. 

We must therefore try to identify distinctive character- 
istics that are regarded as such because of— 


their prevalence in the town studied; 

their persistence over the years; 

established policy supporting observed practice; 

The congeniality of the total setting to the trait ob- 
served; 

e. the history that led up to the trait observed. 


aoe 
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DR. DAVIS’ COMMENTS UPON DIFFERENCES 


A. Reflecting upon the study of the cities selected for scrutiny, 
Dr. Davis found no difference between Y.M.C.A. and mu-— 
nicipal recreation that was universal except the Y.M.C.A.’s 
selectivity of constituency in the light of total Y.M.C.A. 
purpose. 


B. Dr. Davis noted the following tendencies toward diver- 
gence, which were not universal, and which she regarded as 
only tendencies rather than established differences: 


1. A Y.M.C.A. tendency toward small group work, com- 
pared with municipal recreation’s tendency toward mass 
recreation, athletic leagues, and informal classes. 

2. The ethical objectives of the Y.M.C.A. typically tend to 
infuse a quality that is distinctive. 


It is well to recognize that there is far more similarity than 
difference in the kinds and quality of the recreational activi- 
ties conducted by Y.M.C.A.’s and municipal recreation agen- 
cies. But there are differences that justify the existence of 
both and enable each to supplement the service of the other. 


A. Differences as to ultimate purposes 


The distinctive value of recreation provided by Y.M.C.A.’s 
arises out of the ultimate purposes of the Associations, 

_ which were stated on page 173. These purposes, basically 
religious, get expressed in the combinations of activities 
that constitute the total programs of groups, in the selection 
of leaders committed to these purposes, and, as Dr. Davis 
has said, in consequent ethical standards. 


B. Differences as to constituency 


As observed in the study, the Y.M.C.A. tends toward a 
selected constituency as compared with the public recre- 
ation ideal of recreation for everybody. The Y.M.C.A.’s 
process of “‘selection” is primarily its attraction for persons 
to whom its purposes, its program, and its fellowship are 
congenial. | 


1. Folks “belong” to a Y.M.C.A. in a deeper sense, poten- 
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tially at least, than they belong to public recreation 
bodies. | 

2. In the Y.M.C.A., selection of new constituents by those 
already members is a relatively larger factor than in a 
public facility. 

3. The Y.M.C.A.’s Christian ethical standards definitely 
tend to attract those to whom such standards are con- 
genial. 

4. Because of the well-known Protestant origin and orien- 
tation of the Y.M.C.A., even though it serves persons of 
all faiths without discrimination, it tends to attract a 
comparatively large proportion of Protestant consti- 
tuents. Public recreation presumably is equally attrac- 
tive to all religious groups. 

5. The Y.M.C.A.’s constituency is still largely male, 
whereas public recreation is more evenly distributed 
between the sexes. 

6. The ability and willingness of participants to pay the 
costs of programs are an important selective factor in 
the Y.M.C.A. 

7. Encouragement of participants to accept a share in the 
larger purposes of the Y.M.C.A. in addition to its recre- 
ational activities is a selective factor not shared by 
public recreation. 


C. Differences as to activities programs 


_ 1. Because of its character as a membership association, 
Y.M.C.A. programs originate with the membership 
more than is generally characteristic of municipal 
recreation. 

2. Definitely religious activities, as well as religious con- 
tent in general recreational activities, are expected in 
Y.M.C.A. programs, whereas they are theoretically 
barred from public recreation. 

3. The Y.M.C.A. has the right and obligation to ‘select 
those recreational activities that it regards as most 
profitable vehicles for achieving its central Christian 
purposes, whereas the municipality must respond to 
popular demand. 
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D. Difference as to program leadership 


The Y.M.C.A., like many other voluntary agencies, com- 
mands the voluntary services of large numbers of persons 
of exceptional character, understanding, skill, and capacity 
for leadership. ‘These volunteers not only make it possible 
greatly to extend group activities and services to indi- 
viduals, but they often bring ability that it would not be 
possible to employ. Moreover, the very voluntary nature of 
their services makes possible a relationship of peculiar 
value in many situations. Public agencies in America have 
not been able to command such voluntary service on a large 
scale except in emergencies. 


These differences, at least, between Y.M.C.A.’s and public 
recreational agencies are significant in any time or place 
where the division of responsibility and labor is under con- 
sideration, or where co-ordination and co-operation are being 
planned. 


III. DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY AND LABOR 


As the study well says, no formula for division of labor is 
as yet universally applicable. Such general principles as have 
emerged can only be guides in working out in each com- 
munity that division which fits the local situation at a par- 
ticular time. 

However, the study has several implications for Y.M.C.A. 
policy regarding the division of responsibility and labor be- 
tween public agencies and the Y.M.C.A. 

The study refers to one city in which the division was 
made on the basis of sections of the city. Such a division 
would imply little if any differentiation of function or em- 
phasis between public and private agencies. Reference is 
made, in another part of the study, to the fact that public 
recreation agencies generally appeal to people in lower eco- 
nomic groups and that participants in Y.M.C.A.’s activities 
are ordinarily from middle-class families. 
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Several questions present themselves. Among them: 


1. Shall there be a division of responsibility on (a) a terri- 
torial basis; (b) on the basis of distribution and use of 
facilities; (c) on the basis of SHOT a (d) on a func- 
tional basis? 

2. Under what circumstances shall Y.M.C.A.’s (and possibly 
other private agencies) continue activities after municipal 
agencies undertake to provide similar activities? 


The Committee agrees that the division of responsibility 
on a territorial basis between public agencies and Y.M.C.A.’s 
is not valid in principle, even though the location of facili- 
ties of both public and private agencies does inevitably re- 
sult in some territorial division. An “even spread” of public 
recreational facilities is basic to any adequate community 
recreation program. The principle of “availability to all” 
should guide the location of public agency facilities. Private 
agency facilities should be so located that the special constitu- 
encies of each agency may pursue their interests, and so that 
the purposes of each agency can be realized. 

The Committee believes that it will be the responsibility 
of public recreational agencies increasingly in the future to 
provide physical facilities that may be used by private as 
well as public agencies. Private agency recreational facilities 
should supplement public agency resources. Similar equip- 
ment, in the same territory, may in certain cases, prove neces- 
sary to serve adequately the constituencies of both public and 
private agencies. 

It has already been stated that any functional differentia- 
tion of the activities of Y.M.C.A.’s arises out of the basic pur- 
_ poses of the organization and that such functional difference 
and the selection of constituency are closely interrelated. 

The Review Committee therefore believes: 


1. That the policy of the Y.M.C.A.’s should be to develop their 
groups, programs, and facilities with full recognition of 
the desirability of adequate public recreational facilities 
and programs; 
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2. That the division of responsibility between Y.M.C.A.’s and 
public agencies arises naturally out of the differences be- 
tween the two outlined on pages 176 to 178, that the 
difference in ultimate purposes results in difference in total 
program and in the attraction or selection of a SRA. 
constituency by the Y.M.C.A.; 

3. That the Y.M.C.A.’s should give a central place in their 
programs to clubs, special interest groups, councils, and 
other groups with continuing membership where leader- 
ship is taken by voluntary councilors and participant offi- 
cers, where purposes and values get expressed and de- 
veloped, and in connection with which individual guidance 
is received; 

4. That the Y.M.C.A.’s should, however, recognize and de- 
velop the social and religious values of general, occasional, 
and mass events and activities, expecting that through some _ 
of these recruitments to the more intensive type of group 
and individual activity will result; 

5. That in the matter of facilities Y.M.C.A.’s should seek the 
use of publicly provided facilities to the full and should 
design new Y.M.C.A. facilities so as to supplement the 
public facilities as may be required by the Y.M.C.A. con- 
stituency and program. 


A practical problem faced by Y.M.C.A.’s and other private 
agencies is involved in this question: Under what circum- 
stances should they continue activities after municipal agen- 
cies undertake to provide similar activities? 

An adequate answer to this question in any particular 
situation will have many facets. In general, however, when 
public recreational agencies provide readily accessible facili- 
ties and make available, under competent leadership and 
supervision, activities which a Y.M.C.A. has previously pro- 
vided, the Y.M.C.A. should take into account such considera- 
tions as the following in determining whether to continue 
such activities: 


1. Is the provision made by the public agency yet adequate, 
especially for those previously served by the Y.M.C.A.? 
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| 2. Is leadership by the Y.M.C.A. still needed to demonstrate 
the qualitative aspects of the activities? 

3. Is any particular activity valuable or necessary as a part 
of the total program of activities provided by the Y.M.C.A., 
and is the activity important in achieving the Y.M.C.A.’s 
purposes with certain constituents? 


The last of these three considerations will generally be of 
the greatest continuing importance. For example, if an 
athletic league or craft activity is a part of a total program of 
a group which has purposes related to the objectives of the 
Y.M.C.A., the activity would merit continuance. 

When pioneering and demonstration have been carried 
by the Y.M.C.A. to the point where a public agency fully 
assumes the responsibility of providing the activity or service 
to the general public on an equal level of excellence, the 
Y.M.C.A. should seize the opportunity (a) to relate its use 
of the activity more perfectly to the accomplishment of its 
purposes for its own constituency, and (b) to devote to 
pioneering in new fields of service such energy and resources 
as are freed by withdrawal from this service to the general 
public, or to enriching and extending other activities of 
proven value in achieving the basic purposes of the Asso- 
Clations.? 


“As public agencies expand their services and provide for the 
more obvious and general needs of youth, the Y.M.C.A. should 
increasingly specialize and improve the quality of its work. ‘This 
specialization should be in terms of effective dealing with the 
deeper needs of youth. ‘The Y.M.C.A. should become an organi- 
zation highly skilled in helping young people as they grapple 
with basic personal and social problems. Such work is best 
undertaken when there is the possibility of face-to-face contact 
between the leader and the member or participant. This calls 
for an increased emphasis on counselling and small group pro- 
grams. Mass activities, which have obvious values, should not be 


2A recommendation from the report of the Canadian Y.M.C.A. Study 
Committee, p. 21. 
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eliminated. But such activities should be used to develop rela- 
tionships which will lead the participant to closer and more 
intimate contact with leaders and with other participants.” 


IV. Co-OPERATION AND COLLABORATION 


Co-operation between Y.M.C.A.’s and public recreation is 
mentioned in the study at several points. ‘There was found 
joint use of facilities for recreational activities especially by 
schools and Y.M.C.A.’s, some joint activities, some joint use 
of staff time in public recreation programs and Y.M.C.A.’s, 
especially in smaller communities. 

The study also states that “anything less than a com- 
munity’s total resources will be inadequate to its service. 
... (p. 167). The need for joint planning and for co-ordina- 
tion of services is implicit. 

‘The Committee believes that in accord with progressive 
standards, Y.M.C.A.’s should work for such public recrea- 
tional provisions as the following: 


1. A Park Board with sufficient mill taxation and bond issue 
to secure, improve, and maintain park and play acreage, 
beaches, outdoor natatoria, and picnic areas, in accord- 
ance with the carefully ascertained needs of the community. 
Also such policies as will make these properties open not 
only to individual citizens, but will make portions of the 
properties available for organized recreational purposes 
under the auspices of voluntary agencies. 

2. School Board policies which provide: 


a. The designing of new school buildings so as to facilitate 
the uses of auditoria, gymnasia, swimming pools, and 
other rooms, by community groups after school hours. 

b. The erection of gymnasia in junior and senior high 
schools and swimming pools in senior high schools for 
both curricular purposes and community use. 

c. The provision of adequate outdoor play space in con- 
nection with schools for: 


(1) The play and athletic activities of the students, 
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(2) The close-to-home neighborhood play for elemen- 
tary school children, and | 

(3) The after-school use of the school facilities by com- 
munity groups.® 


Me 


d. Liberal use of school facilities by responsible com- 
munity agencies in order that there may be the maxi- 
mum richness of community program and the minimum 
duplication of facilities by public and private agencies. 


3. Municipal Recreation organization and policies: 


a. A Recreation Commission appointed in accordance with 
clear legislation providing for its creation and support. 

b. A representative advisory committee to interpret the 
community's needs to the commission and the commis- 
sion’s program to the community. 

c. A trained and otherwise qualified municipal Director 
of Recreation on civil service. 

d. The operation of such facilities as district playgrounds, 
playing fields, baseball diamonds, tennis courts, golf 
courses, beaches and outdoor swimming and wading 
pools, skating rinks, community center buildings, and of 
such activities as found desirable. 


. 


GENERAL CO-OPERATION 


In pursuing a policy of co-operation with public and pri- 
vate agencies in order that the recreational needs of all the 
people may be met adequately, Y.M.C.A. may also well 


1. Join readily with public agencies, and other private agen- 
cies, to plan for a total program of community recreation, 
with facilities and services distributed in various sections 
of the city and with varied activites for personal and group 
participation, available for all groups. 


3In several recent surveys of community recreational needs, directed by 
Roy Sorenson and participated in by members of the staffs of the National 
Recreation Association and the Federal Security Agency, the recommendations 
called for at least 5 acres for elementary schools, 15 acres for junior high 
schools, and 20 acres for senior high schools. 
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2. So plan the distribution of its own facilities and services 
that they fit into a comprehensive, integrated total com- 
munity program, with adequate provision for its own con- 
stituency. 

3. Seek opportunities to utilize, as far as Boaiblet facilities 
provided by public agencies. 

4. Participate in joint activities when these activities coincide 
with activities of interest to Y.M.C.A. groups, suchas fes- 
tivals, community music or drama events, when such activ- 
ities can be jointly planned and integrated into the ongoing 
programs of Y.M.C.A. groups. 

5. Encourage its groups to participate in activities of mu- 
nicipal recreation agencies when such activities fit into on- 
going programs of such groups. 

6. Join in the employment of professional personnel, espe- 
cially in smaller communities, (a) when such joint employ- 
ment of personnel seems the most practicable way to get a 
new program established; (b) the total year’s program of 
each agency makes feasible such division of time; (c) where 

' financial considerations, combined with other facts, make 
such a step seem advisable. It should be observed that such 
division of time may seriously limit the adequacy of services 
in both agencies. The full time of qualified professional 
workers in both the public and private agency, with work- 
ers collaborating on mutual concerns, ordinarily results, 
the Committee believes, in more adequate services for the 
community. 

7. Bring its influence to bear, along with other agencies, upon 
either or both the recreation commission and the taxing 
authority to make possible and to maintain the highest 
standards of personnel and administration in public 
recreation. 


The Y.M.C.A. should co-operate with representatives of 
the Federal and State Offices of Education, Parks, and Con- 
servation Departments, Child Welfare Departments, Federal 
Security Agency, and the National Recreation Assocation, to 
secure adequate public recreation. On the other hand, the 
officers and agents of public recreational agencies should co- 
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operate with the Y.M.C.A. and other voluntary agencies to 
strengthen the voluntary agencies. Both public and volun- 
tary agency leaders, inside and outside of the community, 
should work co- “operatively to achieve a full and co-ordinated 
community organization of all public and voluntary re- 
sources to enrich the leisure-time life of the citizens. 

Such reciprocal co-operation and moral support as here 
indicated are particularly important between the state recrea- 
tional bodies, now increasing in number and influence, and 
the private agencies. The area and state organizations of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s should actively cultivate good working relations 
with these state recreational bodies. 


V. CO-ORDINATING AGENCIES 


Dr. Davis concluded that there is great need of increasing 
co-ordination and co-operation not only between voluntary 
and governmental agencies, but between the voluntary agen- 
cies and between the governmental agencies. She laid great 
emphasis upon the value of councils of social agencies or 
similar local co-ordinating bodies. She emphasized three 
main functions,— 


to create an atmosphere favorable to aval understanding 
and co-operation; 

to provide the channels through which understanding and 
co-operation may be initiated and maintained, and 

to engage in community social planning based upon carefully 
ascertained needs and involving both voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies. 


The Review Committee is convinced not only by the 
study, but also by other studies and surveys and the experi- 
ence and observation of the members of the Committee 
itself, that councils have become essential in all larger cities, 
and, in a simple form also in small communities wherever 
there are a number of social agencies. 

Councils of social agencies should include both voluntary 
and governmental agencies in their membership and should 


4 
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be organized on an equitably representative basis. They 
should be separate and independent from community chests 
because they should contain in their membership agencies 
that are not supported by the chest, and because they should 
be controlled by their member agencies, with due representa- 
tion of the general public, and not by the money-raising 
organization alone. 

Community chests are to be commended for instigating 
the organization of councils of social agencies, but they 
should not attempt to maintain control over them. 
Y.M.C.A.’s are well advised in encouraging the <rerels or- 
ganization of councils of social agencies. 

In all of the cities visited in Dr. Davis’ study there were 
councils of social agencies. The existence ,of these councils 
was one of the evidences of progressiveness that had led to 
the selection of these cities for study. The Review Commit- 
tee is aware, however, that there has been reluctance on the 
part of some Y.M.C.A.’s to become members of councils of 
social agencies, still more reluctance to take the initiative in 
encouraging the organization of councils. Such reluctance 
would appear to arise either out of a failure to realize the 
value of inter-agency co-operation and the Y.M.C.A.’s re- 
sponsibility for encouraging such co-operation, or from a 
feeling that the Y.M.C.A.’s relation to the churches is such as 
to make inappropriate its participation as a social agency in 
a council of social agencies. 

Y.M.C.A.’s are religious social agencies, but nevertheless 
they are social agencies. They have a responsibility to co- 
operate both with the churches and with the social agencies. 
There is no necessary conflict between co-operation with the 
churches and co-operation with the social agencies, nor be- 
tween affiliation with councils of churches and affiliation 
with councils of social agencies. This has been clearly re- 
vealed by other studies. The Y.M.C.A. should affiliate with 
both where both exist. Because of such dual relationship 
the Y.M.C.A. may even facilitate co-operation between 
churches and social agencies. 
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Aloofness on the part of the Y.M.C.A., or an unco-operative 
attitude toward other agencies, whether voluntary or govern- 
mental, is unfortunate. Because of its proper concern for all 
that has a bearing upon the welfare of youth, the Y.M.C.A. 
should be aggressive in the interest of co-operation and co- 
ordination among the agencies that contribute directly or 
indirectly to such welfare. 

Membership in a council of social agencies, however, does 
not inevitably result in co-operation between a Y.M.C.A. 
and the governmental agencies of its community. . Many 
councils of social agencies are still young and not yet very 
effective. Some public agencies do not participate very ac- 
tively in the councils or in their subdivisions. This is to be 
expected where the executives of governmental agencies are 
political appointees or persons not professionally trained. It 
appears from the evidence at hand, that where relations be- 
tween Y.M.C.A.’s and governmental agencies have been the 
most fruitful and satisfactory, the Y.M.C.A.’s have taken the 
initiative in developing directly with each governmental 
agency understanding and co-operation. ‘The membership of 
both in the council of social agencies has facilitated such 
co-operation, and it has been helpful in correlating these co- 
operative efforts with the total social work of the community. 
Y.M.C.A.’s, however, need to be initiators of co-operation. 

The study calls attention to a certain disposition in high 
governmental circles to encourage governmental agencies of 
co-ordination. Federal advisory agencies have been estab- 
lished in child welfare and in education. Such an agency in 
the fieldsof recreation is under consideration by Congress. 
There are also national voluntary agencies in all these fields. 
There is, however, no federal agency existing or proposed 
to co-ordinate or to give advisory services to all types of social 
service agencies at the national level. ‘This continues to be 
the field of the National Conference on Social Work and the 
National Social Welfare Assembly.’ 

As a part of the war effort official Defense and ie Coun- 
cils were encouraged in communities. ‘The war being over, 
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official councils are being discontinued. Governmental agen- 
cies have certain powers to enforce their decisions that vol- 
untary councils do not possess. Nevertheless, this Committee 
believes that voluntary councils inclusive of both public and 
private agencies in local communities are much to be pre- 
ferred in the long run and that they are more in accord with 
the American spirit. It believes that except in definite emer- 
gencies such as war, Y.M.C.A.’s should exert their influence 
in favor of the development of effective voluntary councils.‘ 


VI. ComMMUNITY SOCIAL PLANNING 


Dr. Davis makes a strong case for the need of compre- 
hensive planning whereby a well co-ordinated system of vol- 
untary and public social services might be developed to 
match the total community need for such services. ‘The Com- 
mittee has already made it clear that it concurs in the need 
of such planning. 

‘The study goes on to say that “as things stand now... 
most of the established agencies share with most of the coun- 
cils a conception of co-ordination that amounts to little more 
than arranging things so that the several member groups do 
not bump into one another.” (p. 163) 

Little comprehensive community social planning has yet 
been attempted except to meet emergencies created by dis- 
asters, economic depression or war. Having recognized the 
need of community planning, it is necessary to understand 
what is involved in good planning in order to make progress. 

The study calls attention to some of the factors that still 
_ have to be perfected. First among them are criteria, criteria 
for identifying needs that require social action in such areas 
as recreation, criteria for measuring needs after they are 


“The National Social Welfare Assembly, of which the National Board of 
the Y.M.C.A. is a member, consists of representatives of thirty-one nationally 
organized voluntary social agencies and seven federal bureaus. The Assembly 
encourages and facilitates understanding and co-operation among its member 
agencies and co-ordinated national planning to meet the urgent social and 
health problems of the country. 
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identified, criteria for comparing the effectiveness of dif- 
ferent methods of meeting particular needs, and so on. 

Then there must be agreement as to the nature of real 
co-ordination. Is it simply the harmonizing of the agencies 
that exist, or something more functional? And _ principles 
to govern local action are necessary, especially because many 
local agencies are units of national organizations. 

Basic to all joint planning is agreement upon major ob- 
jectives. The study points out that even among recreational 
workers, some “simply do not speak the same language.” 
The lack of a meeting of minds is even more evident be- 
tween some recreational agencies and some other agencies 
with which co-ordination is desirable. : 

Y.M.C.A. leaders, with others, are in danger of adopting 
one of two easy but unsound conclusions in these circum- 
stances, either that community social planning would be 
desirable if it were possible, but it isn’t; or that compre- 
hensive community social planning is desirable, and should 
therefore be undertaken immediately. 

Community social planning is almost necessarily an evo- 
lutionary process. ‘There may well be joint investigation and 
planning by groups of agencies within limited areas of ser- 
vice. Within limited geographical areas there may be such 
planning by more diversified groups of agencies. There may 
be more comprehensive surveys of total community needs 
and planning for the best division of labor between major 
types of agencies and for the co-ordination of their services. 
All these steps are involved in comprehensive community 
social planning, but few communities would as yet be able 
to undertake them all at once. 

In the Committee’s judgment, the Y.M.C.A.’s should be 
among the leaders in encouraging and participating in such 
progressive steps in community planning, seeking always for 
more perfect criteria, sounder principles, better processes of 
planning and more adequate, common objectives. Y.M.C.A.’s 
also have a responsibility 1 in relation to community planning 
by religious agencies, including churches. 
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Meantime, there is needed at the national level more re- 
search and experimentation, both by individual agencies and 
Co- operatively, in the analysis of needs, in the techniques of 
service and in community-wide planning. 


VII. FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


No one needs to be told that it costs money to operate a 
Y.M.C.A. building, the activities, and the services it houses; 
nor that, with few exceptions, it costs more than is received 
from those who use the activities and services. 

But constructive co-operation also costs money. Even when 
the Y.M.C.A. serves an out-of-school constituency through 
a program that uses the public school facilities, money must 
be found by the Y.M.C.A. with which to provide supervision | 
and to pay for incidental expenses. 

‘The study reached the conclusion that “‘where the two 
developments have existed together for some years, and their 
relations have been affected by the existence of community 
councils, an adjustment has usually been worked out on the 
basis of a mutually acceptable division of labor which 
broadly reflects the distribution of local resources.” (p. 166) 
“Actually this matter of how to get the general public to 
support an adequate program of recreational activities con- 
tinuously in ‘the future is the ney problem everywhere.” 
(p. 138) 

The Y.M.C.A. financial resources that are the problem 
here, come mostly from contributions. While the contribu- 
tion income of the Associations averages only approximately 
20 per cent, it is that 20 per cent that makes it possible for 
them to do something more than operate low cost Christian 
athletic clubs for adults. 

The study properly gives much attention to community 
chests, as a highly influential factor in the co-operation of 
Y.M.C.A.’s with public agencies. It calls attention to the 
fact that the community chest has become the characteristic 
channel through which Y.M.C.A.’s secure their contribution 
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income. It reports that the number of Y.M.C.A.’s partici- 
pating in chests has increased rapidly during World War II. 
The Y.M.C.A. Yearbook for 1945 reports that in the 497 
Y.M.C.A. communities where there were community chests, 
88.5 per cent of the Associations were member organizations. 
The ability of any Y.M.C.A. in a community chest to carry 
its end of co-operative enterprises, and its ability to take ad- 
vantage of the co-operation of public agencies through the 
use of their facilities or otherwise, is dependent upon the 
ability and disposition of the community chest to supply the 
requisite funds. ‘The facts which the study presents concern- 
ing the contribution income of the Associations during the 
period when they were becoming increasingly dependent 
upon community chests, are therefore very significant. 


1. The contribution income of Y.M.C.A.’s was still one-fourth 
less in 1942 than in 1929, although other sources of opera- 
tive income had increased considerably beyond the 1929 
figures. (Table XVIU, p. 57) 

2. Y.M.C.A. contribution income had not regained its pre- 
depression level by 1939 


a. as fully as had 171 community chests that had been 
operating 15 years or longer (66 per cent v. 85 per 
cent); Table XVIII, p. 59) 

b. nor as fully as had the expenditures of all religious 
bodies (66 per cent v. 74 per cent) ; Table XVII, p. 57) 

c. nor as fully as had all contributions deducted from in- 
come tax returns (66 per cent v. 92 per cent). (Table 
XVIII, p. 59) 


The long-established chests have not shown ability to 
make large gains except in times of emergency like the first 
years of the great depression and the war years. The increase 
of the 171 chests referred to above from 1925 to 1929 was 
only 16 per cent, and from 1935 to 1939 was only 3 per cent. 
(Table XVIII, p. 59. The exceptional increases from 
1940 to 1944 were obviously due to wartime conditions and 
their emergency demands. 
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The study shows that the proportion of their income ap- 
propriated by 96 community chests to leisure-time agencies 
was reduced radically during the depression years and had 
not quite been restored to the pre-depression level in 1940. 
(p. 61) 

Since 1940, with wartime methods, enthusiasm, and easy 
money, contribution income of Y.M.C.A.’s both through 
community chests and other channels, has increased con- 
siderably, but has lagged behind the increase of income from 
other sources. | 

Community chests have also been exerting an increasing 
control over the securing of capital funds by their member 
agencies. ‘There is a rather general fear that the chest influ- 
ence will operate greatly to restrict the Y.M.C.A.’s oppor- 
tunity to secure capital funds compared with its experience 
in the past. 

The requirements of periodic modernization and of re- 
placement of present buildings threatens to absorb a large 
proportion of the capital funds that Y.M.C.A.’s may be able 
to raise in the future, yet relatively few Y.M.C.A.’s in cities 
of less than 500,000 population now have any branch build- 
ings. There would therefore seem to be little prospect. of 
the .Associations’ serving adequately their future constitu- 
encies wholly through the instrumentality of Y.M.C.A.- 
owned buildings. y 

Y.M.C.A.’s have always been confronted with a temptation 
to conform their programs to the current appreciation of the 
public instead of winning community acceptance of their 
distinctive functions. So long as Associations are free. to 
select their own supporters, it is possible to build contribut- 
ing constituencies of those specifically interested in the Asso- 
ciation’s distinctive objectives. When an Association be- 
comes a participant in a community chest, however, its con- 
tributing constituency is generally a cross section of the 
community, often as numerous as are the local taxpayers, and 
this constituency represents only the common level of ideals 
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in the community. The chest budget committee naturally 
considers itself responsible to this popular constituency. The 
problem of the Y.M.C.A. in maintaining the distinctive 
characteristics that have constituted its reason for existence 
is consequently greatly increased. 

If Y.M.C.A.’s are to expand their usefulness materially, 
such steps as the following would seem to be necessary: 


1. To secure the adoption by community chests of the policies 
and practices recently recommended by the Associated 
Youth-Serving Agencies.® . 

2. To hold the wartime increase in community chest support 
and in contribution income from other sources. 

3. ‘To increase income from fees so as to make work for adults, 
at least in Y.M.C.A. buildings, more nearly self-supporting 
and so to release contribution income for larger and better 
service to the communities. 

4. To develop co-operative relations with other agencies, par- 
ticularly with public agencies, which will make possible 
the extensive use of their equipment. 

5. To put forth effective effort to win community acceptance 
of the Y.M.C.A.’s distinctive functions so that the way may 
be prepared for the granting of adequate support by com- 
munity chests and for the granting of the use of public 
facilities. 


VIII. SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES OF RELATIONSHIP 
WITH AGENCIES OF PUBLIG RECREATION 


To such an organization as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, whose purpose is the development of Christian © 
character and a Christian society, no need of youth is foreign 
to its interest. But many of these needs may be more ade- 
quately served by public agencies that are in position to serve 
all the people or by other private agencies that are particu- 3 
larly related to certain constituencies or that specialize in 
certain services and methods. 


5Principles of Community Chest-Agency Relationships, 1945. 


I 
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It seems well to repeat here the following caution ex- 
pressed by Dr. Davis: ‘““The major regional differences in 
trend and emphasis, for both the Y.M.C.A. and more espe- 
cially community recreation, and the observed individuality 
of each city visited, add up to a caution about trying to de- 
velop standard practice at this stage on a national scale, in 
anything but very broad outline.’’ Attention should also 
be called again to the fact that the study and the delibera- 
tions of the Review Committee pertained specifically to cities 
of 100,000 and larger. 

In the field of recreation, the following principles of re- 
lationship seem to have emerged: 


I. Y.M.C.A.’s should encourage the development of public 
recreation in accord with sound standards of organization, 
equipment, and operation. 

2. Y.M.C.A.’s may well co-operate in the initiation of public 
recreation by conducting or co-operating in the conduct 
of activities that properly should become the responsibility 

of public agencies. 

3. Y.M.C.A.’s should withdraw from the operation of activ- 
ities for the general public, as public agencies become 
able to provide them satisfactorily and adequately. 

4. Y.M.C.A.’s may, however, properly continue for their own 
constituencies activities similar to those provided by pub- 
lic agencies if such activities constitute an important part 
of more continuous or more comprehensive group pro- 
grams. 

5. In the division of labor between the Y.M.C.A.’s and public 
recreational agencies, Y.M.C.A.’s should recognize their 
primary responsibility normally to be to the constituency 
that is attracted by the distinctive purposes and program 
of the Association. 

6. When public recreational agencies have acquired facilities 
suitable for Y.M.C.A. activities, one of the major relation- 
ships that is desirable and in the public interest is the 
utilization of such facilities by the Y.M.C.A. as far as 
feasible, for service to groups in its constituency, upon 
terms that are mutually agreeable. 


rs 
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7. Y.M.C.A.’s should co-operate with the public agencies by 
encouraging Y.M.C.A. groups to participate in activities 
of the latter that fit into the ongoing programs of the 
groups, by participating in joint activities having a 
mutual interest and by uniting with the public agencies 
in advancing the recreational interests of the community. 

8. Y.M.C.A.’s should encourage the co-ordination of the serv- 
ices of all recreational agencies, public and private, espe- 
cially by means of voluntary councils of social agencies. 

9. Y.M.C.A.’s should encourage and participate in com- 
munity planning of a total program of recreational serv- 
ices, based upon a common objective consistent with the 
Y.M.C.A.’s purposes, and upon the use of dependable 
criteria in the analysis of needs, in the evaluation of activ- 

_ ities, and in the division of responsibility among agencies. 

10. ‘There may come occasions when Y.M.C.A.’s, as champions 
of the interests of youth, should bring their influence to 
bear, along with other agencies, upon public recreational 
agencies for the purpose of securing high standards as to 
personnel and operation. — 

11. The ability of Y.M.C.A.’s to co-operate with public agen- 
cies in the manner and degree here indicated, and to 
provide their reasonable share of comprehensive com- 
munity programs of recreation, will depend upon their 
securing adequate contribution income, in most cases 
through community chests, that are much greater than 
those now generally available. 


APPLICABILITY TO OTHER FIELDS 


The question naturally arises as to how far the principles 
apply to relations between Y.M.C.A.’s and public agencies 
other than recreational. Some members of the Committee 
have made a general exploration of the fields of public edu- 
cation, of the police, courts and probation services, of public 
employment services and of public health agencies. In this 
exploration, they were dependent largely upon their own 
experience and observation. 

Many characteristics of these other public agencies were 
recognized as similar to characteristics of public recreational 
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agencies. So far as similarity exists, the same principles of 
. relationship would seem to apply. None of the foregoing 
principles appeared inapplicable. 

If an analysis of other types of public agencies were made, 
similar to Dr. Davis’ study of recreational agencies, actual 
or potential relationships might be discovered that are not 
comprehended within the general principles distilled from 
this study. 
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